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REMARKS. 



At the present day, when the minds of men seem 
thoroughly embued with ideas of universal peace, any 
suggestions appertaining to the science of war, may at 
first sight appear somewhat out of season. It is certainly 
true, that nations are no longer likely to go to war for 
another Helen, however fair ; still, commercial avarice may 
for the fiiture prove as powerful an incentive to strife as 
the excessive love of beauty, and the inordinate desire of 
glory, in past ages. The story of the '' Golden Fleece," 
may recur in modem times, and disputed possessions lead 
to grand military expeditions. History plainly teaches 
that until the science of politics shall be perfectly under- 
8tood« and the practice of virtue become universal, war 
wiU continue a necessary evil ; and no free people should 
ever forget that ''to preserve peace, a nation must be 
prepared for war." What says Greneral Lamarque 7* " It 
is not within the limits of human possibility to arrest the 
march of civilization, that offspring of time and knowledge. 
To attempt it would be at once ridiculous and criminal ; 
it would be as easy to drive back a river towards its source. 
But if adjoining countries do not progress as quickly as 
ourselves, a great danger threatens us, for which it is 
therefore our duty to prepare." Besides, what should wc 



* In his pamphlet, " De rEsprit Militaire. 1826. 
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« 

think of the improvident man, who, throwing down the 
electric rod which protects his dwelling should exclaim : 
" The sky is now serene, it will always continue so, let us 
no longer dread the lightning." Notwithstanding the 
predications of the Mends of peace, England has not lost 
her military spirit, arid fully recognizes the truth of the 
above mentioned maxim. Let us again listen to Lamarque, 
''Her (England's) standing army is small in its numbers, 
it is true, but the waves of the ocean admit no interval in 
the watch they keep over her sea-girt coasts ; while her 
floating bulwarks form an insuperable rampart. For this 
reason, therefore, England is never seen to neglect her 
navy : she too well knows that her power and her wealth 
aie inseparably blended, and that her arsenals, her manu- 
factories, and emporiums, are connected by one indissoluble 
chain. If England maintains but scanty forces within the 
mother country, has she not the stations of her numerous 
colonies, where her troops are maintained in continued and 
rigid discipline. Has she not her vast possessions in India, 
where her soldiers acquire for her both wealth and glory, 
and where perpetual conflicts increase the aptitude of the 
troops for war, and form Grenerals who are often successfully 
opposed to those of Europe ? England has, doubtless, 
unlimited confidence in her navy, but this has not pre- 
vented her from organizing other means of defence. Her 
paid nulitia, which dates as far back as the reign of Alfred 
the Great, assembles, at least, once a year, and is always 
ready to take up arms. Her * fencibles' and * yeomanry* 
insure her internal tranquility ; and when the sight of our 
terrible legions assembled on the coasts, drew forth the cry 
of alarm, five hundred thousand volunteers flocked to the 
standard. The miUtary spirit is therefore not extinct in 
England." 
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Courage and hi^h bearing may raise the soldier's mind 
superior to the thoughts of death in the day of battle, but 
the bravery, and eyen the discipline of an army, will in a 
great measure be thrown away, if the officers in command 
be ignorant of the science of war. 

For some years past, thanks to the impetus given by the 
late Duke, England has perceived the necessity for im- 
proving the education of her officers in the department 
of science. Several excellent military works have lately 
appeared, and Colonel Mitchell* would no longer be 
justified in saying, as in 1838, '' Military knowledge seems 
to have made but little progress, and appears to be at a 
low ebb, when contrasted with the just principles evidently 
apphcable to the nature and object of the science." 

Our military literature is daily increasing, and as the 
Military Review has lately observed, " A new era has at 
length dawned upon the British service, and in the new 
life which has been thereby awakened, throughout the army 
espedally, hand in hand with the stem virtues of the 
British soldier, the science of his profession will hereafter 
be as well his attribute as that of the soldier of France and 
Gtermany."f 

* Thoughts on Tactics. t July, 1852. 
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The study of the science of war is indispensable to the 
training of an accomplished officer. Strictly speaking, this 
study consists in the attentiye perusal of the histories of. 
the campaigns of the great Captains, together^with a careful 
analysis of the principal deeds recorded therein.* This, 
howeyer, is a long and somewhat tedious process, and the 
student, bewildered by the multitude of facts, the exact 
connexion between which he is unable to see, soon grows 
weary of a task, apparently so difficult. For this reason, 
many officers who were desirous of becoming acquainted 
with miUtary science, and who have commenced their 
studies on the plan mentioned, haye soon abandoned them^ 
thoroughly disheartened by the slowness of their progress. 

The author haying specially directed his attention to the 
education of young gentlemen aspiring to the honour of 
becoming officers in her Majesty's service, belieyes that he 
could not better haye employed his time, than in preparing 



* <'A knowledge of the higher hranches of the science of war," 
says Napoleon, ** is only to be acquired by experience, and the study 
of the campaigns and battles of the g^eat Captains. Read again and 
again the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Ceesar, Gustavus 
Adolphnsy Tnrenne, Prince Eugene, Frederick the Great ; (and we 
may now add Napoleon and Welllng^n) take these for your 
model, it is the only way to become a skilful general." 
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for his late pupils^ a concise and elementary treatise on the 
principles of the science of war, as a guide to the study of 
military history, which can alone impart the practical 
knowledge so necessary to an officer on the field of hattle. 

It is worthy of remark, that eyery great general has 
studied the incidents of wars which haye ocurred hefore 
him. Napoleon and Wellington were familiar with the 
deeds of Frederick the Great ; and although it has heen 
said that genius is the only guide of such eminent warriors^ 
even they have profited by the examples left them by their 
predecessors, and have deduced new principles from the 
judicious analysis of the old ones. " It is, and always has 
been," said Colonel Mitchell, '' too much the fashion to 
say that Generals, like Poets, must be bom such, and that 
learning and knowledge are but secondary objects to a 
military man. Let us not listen to these excuses for 
ignorance, they have cost the cause of humanity too much 
already. Mere learning cannot of course supply the place 
of quaUties essential to the mOitary character, when such 
qualities are entirely wanting, but it can cultivate and 
expand the mind, can furnish ideas, and as it tends to 
raise the genius, and to mend the heart, should never be 
neglected in a profession depending so much on kind 
feelings and mental elevation." 

Frederick the Great's celebrated answer to the advocates of 
mere practice, is well known.* " Practice," said he, " with- 
out theory and reflection, dwindles into unsatisfactory routine. 
A mule would be none the better tactician for having per- 
formed ten campaigns under the Prince Eugene ; and it is 
no less a fact, that to march when others march, to stop 
when others stop, to encamp when others encamp, to eat 



* Lettre au G^n^ral Foaquet. 
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when others eat^ and to fight when others fight, constitutes 
the sum total of war, as regards two-thirds of the officers 
engaged therein." 

Mihtary art progresses daily. The recent improvements 
introduced into fire arms upon the continent, is surely 
calculated to modify the tactics of the three arms, and even 
to create a revolution in the art of fortification ; hut hefore 
modifying or changing, we must thoroughly understand the 
principle to he modified or changed. 

This Utile treatise is merely a sketch, presenting the 
ensemhle of modem << great tactics" and " strategy," and is 
only intended to fadhtate the student's progress through 
the series of instructive facts, comprised in military history. 

I have not the pretension to assert that the principles 
I have laid down are all infaUihle ; they are doubtless 
susceptible of numerous exceptions, but they are founded 
upon facts actually accomplished, have been admitted by 
the most celebrated Generals, and may, therefore, always 
serve as basis for the formation of plans. It is for the 
reader to make allowances for circumstances. 

Jomini says that a General, after having served in ten 
campaigns, leams that war is a vast drama, in which a 
thousand moral or physical causes, incapable of being 
reduced to mathematical calculations, are constantly oper- 
ating with more or less intensity. Nothing is more likely 
to mislead genius, or to propagate error, than those 
pedantic theories, based on the erroneous hypothesis, that 
war is a positive science, the operations of which are all 
reducible to infaOible calculations. Of all theories, that 
alone is rational, which, founded on a study of mihtary 
history, admits a certain number of regulating principles, 
but abandons the choice of operations to the natural 
genius and experience of the Commanding Officer, without 
attempting to fetter him by the prescription of special 
directions. 
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The author lays no claim to originality ; the following 
pages, he admits, contain little, if anything, more than the 
reminiscences of his earlier studies, but the fact of having 
been himself an officer, and of his having had great 
experience in military education, inspires him with the 
confident hope that the efforts of his unpractised pen, will 
not prove altogether useless. The desire of explaining a 
science hitherto too much neglected in this country, and 
of facilitating the acquirement of a branch of knowledge 
imperatively necessary to those who are to follow the 
profession of arms, and upon whose military ability the 
destiny of England's armies, may one day depend, will, 
the author trusts, prove a sufficient apology for his boldness 
in requesting the public to regard his humble effi)rts, with 
an indulgent eye. 

The author has felt the more anxious to publish these 
pages, (destined in the first instance for a limited circle of 
readers,) i^om the circumstance that no treatise of a similar 
kind has as yet appeared in the English language ; he will 
esteem himself happy to receive any observations tending 
to the advantageous modifications of this work, and, laying 
aside all amour propre, will be happy to recognize the 
propriety of any well intentioned emendation that may be 
suggested to him ; he, therefore, claims the kind co-opera^- 
tion of all military officers, who are sincere well wishers to 
the science and its progress. 



29^GIoucester Place^ Hyde Park. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THB FACTS OF A WAR. 
DEFINITION OF TACTICS AND STRATEGY. 



If we contemplate the phenomena of a war^ we shall soon 
perceiye that^is composed of a great number of incidents^ 
connected together by a chain of causes, which though not' 
always apparent, are always regulated by moral and physical 
laws ; the subjection thereof to a careful study and analysis 
will render them sufficiently comprehensible to form a 
science. 

These inddente being various in form and character and 
very numerous, their reduction to a primary and general 
classification is desirable. They may be considered as 
derived from three sources ; the plan, the executive move- 
ments, and the consummation, each of them being referable 
to one of the phases in the existence of an army; rest, 
motion, and collision. 

The two former, however condufdve they may be to the 
victory or defeat of an army, do not of themselves decide 
its fate* The marches are merely the means or develop- 
ment of the plan, the consummation of which is brought 
about by the facts of the collision, which facts, unlike the 
former two, are decisive, involving frequently the existence, 
and always, to a certain extent, the safety of an ana"^* ^^^ 
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different nature of these facts induces us to study them 
separately ; indeed the greater consideration we hestow on 
them, the more arguments we find for so doing. 

The facts of the coUision are necessarily yariahle, whilst 
those of the two other sources are suhject to fixed prin- 
ciples and unyarying rules. The collision leads always to 
individual actions, which depend on the nature of the arms 
employed, the arms heing changed, the method of engage- 
ing the masses in a field of hatde also changes. 

Again, in the combinations, as well as in the marches, 
the Greneral alone directs, whilst in the collision, however 
responsible, he is obliged to entrust his plans to his inmae- 
diate Lieutenants. The main body of the army allots to 
each division an object to attain, the division does the same 
with the brigade, the latter with the regiment^ and so on, 
until the active agency extends itself to the non-commissioned 
officer. 

Moreover, the facts of the collision being accomplished 
on a very limited surface of ground, the General is able to 
survey everything himself ; the movements, on the contrary, 
are executed on large surfaces, and it becomes impossible 
for the human eye to survey so vast a theatre at once. 

Lastly, the component part of an army, when in collision, 
have between themselves, ratios of distance quite difierent 
from those they have when performing their great prepa- 
ratory movements. 

Both reason and utility, therefore, dictate the separation of 
these facts into two great classes, " Tactics and Strategy :" 
Tactics relating to all that occiu*in the battle-field ; Strategy 
to all that takes place out of it, the former being the 
consequence of the latter. 
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We have defined Tactics as the " science of the battle- 
field:" we have now to consider what constitutes the 
" battle-field." 

Theoretically speaking, the hattle-field is not the ground on 
which two armies fight ; this constitutes but a part of it, 
inasmuch as the battle-field, properly speaking, embraces 
all those points and situations affected by the operations of 
two armies in presence of each other. It comprises the 
ground occupied by both armies, with addition of a space 
amounting to about a cannon-range on each flank, which is 
also liable to attack. The rear of the position is likewise 
included ; so long as the inferior army struggles, it endea- 
vours to maintain the contiguity of its elements, but as 
soon as it retreats such contiguity is no longer required : 
there is thus a series of points which are the last the army 
will try to defend and beyond which it will perform marches : 
these points constitute the hmits of the field. 

Two armies in presence of each other are separated only 
by a few hundred yards. Whatever may be the result of 
the collision, after a few hours the field will be covered 
with the dead and scattered fragments; much will ha^^ 
been destroyed that never can be xepVace^ ', e^^JC^ tmj^xns^ 
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lies trampled under foot, while hard won treasures are 
scattered and lost. The victory, on whichever side it may 
have declared itself, will cost the conqueror dear, while the 
defeated army, by the check it has sustained, may have 
compromised the territory and safety of a nation. 

A battle, the most costly and decisive drama in the world, 
lasts but a few hours, its various phenomena, therefore, suc- 
ceed each other with incalculable rapidity. The combinations 
which influence it must be characterized by prompt decision 
and sudden inspiration. It naturally follows that all move- 
ments should be executed as speedily as possible, a false 
movement being almost irreparable. 

The component parts of any army must be disposed in 
mich a manner as to allow them to support each other in 
the shortest time possible. They will be concentrated in 
one mass only, it being advisable that the closeness of that 
order should never deprive them of the power of evolution. 
This principle is explained in Elementary Tactics, in the 
formation of deployments, columns and squares, by which 
manceuvre-movements of attack are speedily converted into 
defensive formations. In armies generally the advanced 
posts are connected together, the first hue is in their proxi- 
mity, the second two hundred yards behind, and the 
reserves near enough to afford a timely support. 

When an army is about to give battle, it begins by 
choosing its position, of which it then takes possession, 
adopting as it does so, a certain order of battle. It after- 
Wards prepares the attacks to be made, or pre-arranges its 
system of resistance. Finally, the battle is engaged, and 
the army executes its combinations of attack and defence 
by means of march mancsuvres. 

We will successively take under consideration each of 
these different stages* 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON MILITARY POSITIONS. 

1 . A troop takes position when it military establishe* 
itself on a chosen surface of ground. To estabHsh one-seif 
militarily^ is to dispose the troops in such a manner as to 
have vedettes all around the occupied position^ so as to 
guard against the imforeseen attacks of the enemy. It alsi^ 
implies the occupying of the position in such a way as to 
be able to assume defensive dispositions and engage, witb 
the least possible delay, should the enemy overcome the 
•advanced posts. 

The choice of position is at the present day one of the 
principal branches of the science of war. With position, en- 
campment is immediately connected, the latter being a 
result of the former. It also involves the order of march, 
inasmuch as the main object of marches, is to transfer the 
army from one position to another ; the order of battl^ 
because when acting on the defensive, it is the position 
then occupied which determines the next position to be 
taken up, and when on the offensive, it is the position to 
be attacked that regulates the choice of our own; and, 
finally, it includes, within its influence, provisions, inasmuch 
as it is upon the nature of the neighbouring country that 
the supphes immediately depend.* 

♦ Guibert (J.A. H., Comte de), A French general, who wrote 
towards the end of the last century, two celebrated works, ** Essai 
g^n^ral de Tactique," and ** Defense da systeme des guerres mo- 
dernes;'' both of them advancing principles which the subsequent 
wars have proved to be true. Napoleon, who always carried with 
him a copy of the former work, whilst in field, used to say, that it 
was a book destined to form great men. 
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2. Armies take position under various circumstances ; 
on some occasions, approaching so near the enemy that he 
cannot move without previously dislodging the troops from 
their position. However, this is but of rare occurrence, 
and is never resorted to save by an army on the defensive. 
To cover an essential point of the ground, an army then 
selects a position immediately effecting that object, and 
allowing of the troops speedily attaining it. Also, in order 
to await the fulfilment of a military combination; for 
instance, when the army is divided into several divisions 
accidentally separated, if the enemy threaten to penetrate 
between them, the two first take position, and thus give 
time to the rest to join. 

It often happens, that a vanguard is ordered to take up 
its position near a certain village, it being the nature of 
the vanguard's duty to cover the army by establishing itself 
on the points the most favourable for observation. In order 
to fulfil this duty, the vanguard is despatched to the points 
where it will find the best means of observation, but possibly 
not a good defensive position ; in such cases it is advisable 
for the commander to select an advantageous position for 
fighting behind the occupied point. 

A rear-guard sometimes takes up three positions in the 
same day; very often for the sole purpose of compelling 
the enemy to deploy, thereby constraining him to take the 
first step ; the enemy will thus lose a great deal of time before 
deploying, and as soon as he has done so, the rear-guard, 
instead of resisting, quickly retires, and by so doing, gains 
a httle additional time, inasmuch as the enemy is obliged 
to adopt fresh dispositions of march. A rear-guard also 
often takes up its position for fighting, and before night- 
fall, for encamping. 

3. The character of the ground of a position is by no 
means unimportant : the troops must be able to sustain an 
engagement upon it, and be ready, at the shortest notice : 
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thu second condition is obtained by the manner in which 
they are disposed* But the facility of fighting, and the 
greatest advantages to be obtained in an engagement, depend 
upon the ground. Formerly, but little attention was paid 
to this requisite. Large plains have usually been selected^ 
but in, ow days, the smallest accident of ground b turned 
to advantage. There are, therefore, certain points which 
can increase the strength of action of the troops, and espe^ 
cially their power of resistance. A farm, a hamlet, a castle, 
a park, a village, an eminence, are all so many accidents of 
the ground, which enable a troop to offer a protracted 
resistance to one of superior force. These particular points, 
inasmuch as they increase the capacity for resistance, are 
called poinU of support* A military position must present 
some of these points, either isolated, or connected and 
supporting each odier. A troop does not take positionf 
indiscriminately, but chooses it according to the numb» of 
points of support it affords. 

4. All the points of support, even those favourable to 
the offensive, favour the resistance, while few only (and 
that mediately) protect the offensive. The position will* 
therefore, have certain defensive characteristics, more or 
less strongly marked, according to the number and quality 
of these points. In a plain, an army takes up its positioit 
and engages, inasmuch as there are to be found farms, 
parks, &c. Slightly uneven countries favour the modei^ 
system of warfare, since they offer a greater proportion of • 
accidents, relief of ground, variety of culture, clumps of 
trees, walls, hedges, houses, &c. In such countries, the 
positions will present defensive qualities of a more decided \ 
nature, the supports being close enough to each other to ^ 
allow of an organized system of d^ence. Finally, in molIn^ 
tainous countries, we find on the summits, table^lands 
terminating in stiff slopes ; such positions possess essentially - 
d^nsive characteni, since Uku^ troops occ»;^'^V&% ^^dis«^> vsi% 
under the necessity of resiating. 
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5. From the foregoing observations we may conclude, 
that there are two kinds of positions, the one with undefined^ 
the other ytiih. fixed limits. 

The former is of the more frequent occurrence, and the 
officers sent to reconnoitre and select them should remember 
that there is a complete relationship (sohdarit^ between a 
position and the troops which occupy it. Kn owing the length 
of the troop deployed in battle, they must seek throughout 
the ground for a Hue of equal length affording the greatest 
advantages in the event of an attack. Should the officer 
meet with a clump of trees, a farm, a village, a hamlet, &c., a 
position with undefined Hmits wiU be selected on such 
ground, because in placing the troops in a given direction, 
part of it may be unsupported, whereas in another, the 
whole of it may rest on supports, the limits varying each 
time. These positions possess the following great advan- 
tage : by modifying the direction of the line of battle, we 
are enabled to attain a greater number of the conditions 
constituting a good position. 

The positions with fixed hmits, are the reverse of these. If 
a surface already offer certain defensive advantages, and 
these be increased by the addition of field-works on the 
flanks and front, the limits of this position are then clearly 
defined. 

The former are of course preferred since they may be 
selected for troops of different strength and composition : 
they allow the fulfilling of more conditions and do not 
prevent the transition from the defensive to the offensive. 
Considered in ite relation to war, the defensive is a nullity, 
its results being negative, and scarcely securing the posses- 
sion of the position, even with heavy losses. Resistance 
must be considered only as an attitude of expectation : we 
resist until a good opportunity for attacking in our turn, 
presents itself. This principle apphes equally throughout 
all the circumstances of war, and, therefore, every position 
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compelling the troops to adopt the defensive will he defec- 
tive, or, at any rate, far less advantageous than one which 
allows of the passing from defensive to offensive. 

On a theatre of operations there are points from which 
the armies derive support. — (77)' An army is in security 
where there is, from the middle of its position to the point 
of support, a road perpendicular to the direction in which 
it is drawn up. When selecting a position, it must be 
looked at from behind, in order to ascertain through which 
road it will be possible to repair to the point of support, it 
being necessary that such road, as far as possible, should 
be perpendicular to the front of the hne. In positions, 
the limits of which are undefined, the obhquity of the roads 
will induce the preference of one position to another, a 
choice which becomes impossible in a position with fixed 
limits. 

6. The importance of a position, results from the pur- 
pose for which it is occupied, and it wiU be of the more 
value in proportion as it more surely allows of the attain- 
ment of this aim. As the object in view is constantly varying, 
the value of a position is difl&cult of appreciation. We may 
add, that its importance depends on two considerations, 
firstly, its appropriations as regards the aim in view, and 
secondly, its situation in relation to the lines and capital 
points of the theatre of operations. It depends also on the 
circumstances of the war ; if, for instance, two allied armies 
marching to join each other can only effect this object 
between the roads they follow, the important position wiU 
be at the junction of the roads, and all others will be impor- 
tant in proportion to their vicinity to the point of junction. 

7« A good position should cover the fines and roads 
necessary to the army. One road alone is not sufficient, 
inasmuch as the army requires several, in order to effect 
its escape after a check. The importance of these roads 
depends on two causes, the one conatatiit, \5aft q^Cd&x ^«c^Q5^^- 
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An army crossing a theatre of operations, has on its rear 
certain points of support; every road leading from the 
position to such points will be of constant importance. 
But, on the same theatre^ there may be towns, which 
although not possessing the importance of points <^ 
support, may still have an eventual value ; for instance, 
if two armies are in presence, and one of them occupies 
a position, accessible by a road, the continuation of which 
passes through a detachment of the enemy, the importance 
of the town constituting that position, is merely eventual. 
The studying of the theatre of operations, and the balancing 
of the concomitant circumstances, indicate the chief road, 
and the position will be valuable in proportion as it the 
more effectually covers this road. Should it cover them 
all, it will have fulfilled every requisite. The neglect of 
this essential precaution is dangerous in the extreme to an 
army, for, if it be compelled to accept battle, the conse- 
quences of a defeat would be fatal. 

The front must be proportioned to the number of men 
in line. The depth should be sufficient, not less than a 
thousand yards, since an army disposes itself on several lines. 

The interior should allow of an easy thoroughfare, to 
&ci]itate the manoeuvres. The approaches (9) should be 
uncovered, and, nevertheless, difficult of access ; uncovered, 
because if the army be on the defensive, it must be able to 
quit its position, in order to adopt the defensive, difficult 
of access, since the progress of the enemy must be checked, 
before he arrives at the actual limits of the position. 

The flanks must have strong suppcwts, since troops taken- 
in flank, are half defeated. The rear must {uresent numerous 
and easy roads, to allow of the army's retreating. Finally, 
the position must not be commanded by cannon range, 
because the enemy might erect batteries, which, taking the 
defenders in flank, or slantwise, would oblige them to leave 
the field. 
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8. It must not be forgotten, however, that it is the 
troops which protect the position, and not the position 
which defends the troops ; that the ground is but the 
accessory, while the army is always the motive power, and 
that it is the height of presumption to imagine that the 
whole science of war, with its intricacies and fluctuations, 
can be appreciated in the studies of the closet.* 

After a position has been decided on, and after it has 
been recognized as advantageous, whether as regards the 
offensive or defensive, the number or the kind of troops 
destined to occupy i' , we have to consider the disposing 
of the different arms, a process involving the combination 
of tactical science with a knowledge of the ground. 

9. We must also survey, beyond the limits of a position, 
a surface of ground immediately connected with it, viz., the 
approaches; this zone should be about twelve hundred 
yards deep in front and flank. It is necessary to establish 
thereon the advanced posts, which are exposed to continual 
surprises and engagements, often of a serious character. 
When two armies are in presence, the ground situated 
between them, or in other words, the approaches, constitute 
an essential poiiion of the battle field, and must be carefully 
examined, as forming a part of the position itself ; batteries 
or field-works should be erected on the chief points, 
besides, the ground must offer certain points of support, 
advantageous both for the offensive and defensive. Any 
attempt on the part of the enemy to carry these points, 
will involve the loss of a great deal of time on his part, and 
even, should he succeed, he will be severely harassed by 
the fire. Such advanced posts are of the utmost utility. 

10. The selection of a favourable post for encamping 
or fighting is not always optional. Even in the offensive, 
where we have the choice of direction, and the power of 



* Guibevt. 
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adopting the initiative, this privilege is shackled by num- 
berless circumstances. It is often necessary to cross a 
country, the plain, level surface of which affords no oppor- 
tunity for an advantageous position, or may present one 
either too far removed from the line of operations, or one 
which the rapidity of the marches^ and the nature of the 
combinations render unavaihng. Besides, the army may 
come in sudden and unexpected contact with the enemy, 
and be compelled to give battle on unfavourable ground. 
When we have superior numbers on our side, it is less 
necessary to have recourse to the protection of situation, 
but even then, nothing but the most vahd considerations 
should induce us to neglect it ; and in the event of our 
wholly or partially dispensing with such protection, we 
should carefully make amends for its absence by the 
judicious disposition of the troops. This option is not 
extended to us when we are the weaker party, and in this 
case the judicious choice of the ground, in addition to 
superiority of manoeuvres, is the only auxihary we can caH 
to our aid. The shghtest negligence of which the weaker 
party may be guilty, in the choice of a position, or the 
manner of occupying it, might prove fatal, in the event of 
its being attacked. We have still to remember, that in the 
defensive, (the ordinary attitude of the weaker party) 
advantageous positions rarely present themselves, and that 
they are the more difficult to find, from the circumstance 
that we are not masters of our own movements. It, 
therefore, becomes imperatively necessary to have recourse 
to the assistance of art, in order to remedy the natural 
defects of those positions, which the compulsory duties of 
a defending army compel it to take up, so as to arrest the 
progress of the enemy, and impede his march.* 



* Guibert. 
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1 1 . The retrenchments must be of such a kind that 
the anny behind them may not be reduced to a state of 
siege. Full scope should be left to the genius of the officer 
in command, as well as to the courage and skill in man- 
oeuvering of his troops. 

We should, therefore, avoid continuous entrenchments, 
and should only fortify certain points opposite those at 
which the enemy may have to defile, as well as those 
points on which only a small number of troops, or troops 
inferior in courage and discipline to the rest of the army, 
can be bestowed ; whilst on aU bare and unprotected points, 
the flower and strength of the army should be opposed to 
the enemy, and should vigilandy await the first opportunity 
of assuming the offensive, at the first false step of which 
the enemy may be guilty. -j- 

DufourJ recommends this method, "Because,'* to use 
his own words, " the ardour of the attack is indispensable 
to victory. It is in the heart of man to beheve himself 
successful so long as he continues to move forward. An 
impetuous onset gives us confidence, urges us onward, and 
inspires us with self-reliance ; whereas, the seeking of the 
protection of continuous entrenchments, depresses the 
soldier with the consciousness of weakness, and renders 
him incapable of any vigorous attempt against the enemy. 
It deadens the ardour of troops and chills their courage." 



t De Kocquancourt, a French General Staff Officer, in his excellent 
«Cours d'Art et d'Histoire Militaire," especially written for the 
military academy. 

t General Dufour, Professor of Tactics to the Federal Staffs 
School at Thun, among several publications on military matters, 
has written a " Traite de Tactique,*' to which I shall often refer the 
reader. The last edition (1852) leaves but little, if anything, to be 
desired. The chapter on mountaiuoos warfare is one of the most 
perfect ever written. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF THE ORDER OF BATTLE. 



12. We denominate order of battle, the dispositions 
assumed by the various parts of an army, preparatory to 
giving or accepting battle. 

13. We are acquainted with the attitude and circum- 
stances under which an army takes up its position. The 
various disadvantages attending the defensive attitude 
render it advisable that every opportunity of passing to the 
offensive be seized upon, and although an army can adopt 
different dispositions according to its attitude, in reality, 
there exists but a trifling difference between the two orders. 

It is worthy of remark, that the improvements invented 
by one nation are quickly adopted by the others: the 
armies, once arrived on the battle-field, are provided with 
similar means of conflict ; the defence tending always to 
proportion itself to the strength of the attack. The methods 
adopted to direct an attack, are, in reality, counter resisted by 
analogous, if not precisely identical means. Besides, the 
defensive attitude being a mere nuUity, imless it admits of 
passing to the offensive, how could such a transition take place 
at a moment's notice, were there a strongly defined difference 
between the dispositions for the two attitudes ? It does 
not always happen that an army can act offensively on all 
its points, or that the enemy can remain on the defensive 
on all of his. The forces are engaged sometimes simulta^ 
neously, at other times successively, at one moment 
offensively, at another defensively, and all this at very 
short intervals ; a fact clearly proving that offensive and 
defensive dispositions must be analagous. They differ in 
some few particulars of detail. 
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14. Every order of battle depends, in the first instance, 
on the study of the ground to be occupied, the fixing of its 
limits, and the classifying of its points according to their 
importance. It comprises the apportioning of the different 
arms. Three great elements of action are already mingled 
by the special principles of organization, but during the 
struggle, certain modifications may present themselves. 
However, in all cases, such division must be effected 
according to the properties of the arms, which are to be 
made use of, and their appropriateness to the ground ; a 
circumstance which increases the necessity for attention 
to this particular. It comprises the choice of the best 
formations to be given to the troops, and also the pre- 
cautionary measures to be taJcen, in order to face unforeseen 
occurrences. 

15. The order of battle is an essential element* of the 
mode of fighting, and depends on the nature of the arms 
employed. However, the art of engaging the masses 
rehes on fixed principles, to be found even among barbarian 
armies; for instance, the securing of the advantage of 
position, the searching in the ground, as well as the atmos- 
pheric influences, for whatever may paralyze the action of 
the opposing forces, the advancing to the struggle with a 
front at least equal to that of the enemy, and the use of 
the light troops as a prelude to the engaging of the masses* 

In addition to these fixed principles, we find many 
others for which we are indebted to experience and reflec- 
tion, and which constitute the progress of tactics. Formerly, 
armies used to engage in the struggle in a single mass, 
describing sometimes singular forms, such as a triangle, a 
wedge, or a trapezium. From this practice serious incon- 
veniences arose, for it always happened that the victory 
was accomplished at one point, through which the victorious 
troops effected an entrance, the gap created by which 
widened so rapidly, that the defeated aim^ iovxxA^^xcis^i^^^^ 

9 
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unable to resmne their position. Besides, all the component 
parts being simultaneously engaged, the victory became at 
once complete, and the defeat in consequence most severe. 
We, therefore, cite as an instance of progress in tactics, 
the disposition in two lines. That on three lines possessed 
still greater advantages, and gave the Roman legions their 
superiority over the Greek phalanx. The troops forming 
the first line, being enabled to retreat behind the second, 
through the intervals left therein, were thus able to rest 
themselves, and resume the struggle. The battle, thereby, 
lasted longer, and the general was enabled to engage his 
third line when a favourable opportunity presented itself 
for so doing. 

After the Eomans, the former method was recurred to, 
and the use of three lines again adopted. In the seven- 
teenth century, we find Gustavus Adolphus fighting in three 
lines, each of them six ranks deep. Modem tactics has 
reduced the depth of the line to two or three ranks ; in 
some formations we see four, five, and even six lines, 
invariably accompanied by a general reserve. 

16. The limits of this work do not allow us to enter 
into the endless discussions which have arisen with regard 
to the respective merits of a line of greater or less depth. 
At the present day, all the nations of Europe adopt the 
formations on three ranks, with the exception of the Swiss 
and English, who form two deep. In continental armies, 
the opinion prevails, that the formation in three ranks 
inspires the soldier with greater confidence, and that it is 
more efficacious against cavalry. For our own part we 
have remarked, that inasmuch as the three ranks are only 
enabled to fire simultaneously by causing the first rank to 



* For an instructive discofision on this subject, vide Guibert's 
<< Defence da ajet&me des guerres modemes." 
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kneels this practice is excesssively dangerous in the presence 
of an enemy, and possesses the additional drawback of 
interrupting the continuation of the firing while the arms 
are being re-loaded. Moreover, the file-firing, the only one 
at present adopted, being only practicable by the two first 
ranks, renders the third almost useless, besides which, in 
close combat, die bayonets of the third rank do not project 
sufficientiy far beyond the first to be dangerous. This 
circumstance, combined with the facility presented by the 
formation in two ranks, for extending the line so as to 
equal in extent the front of an enemy whose numbers are 
superior, induces us to give the preference to this latter 
method. Gibbon (Decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire,) observes **that an army, whose discipline and 
determination will allow of its fighting in the most extended 
order, has always been victorious.** 

17. In order to understand modem tactics, we must 
remember the various parts of a position, for the tadics of 
the different arms have never been so well capacitated as at 
present for conforming to the ground, and turning it to 
the greatest advantage. According to the present system, 
facing a position, we have the approaches with their posts 
prepared for defence ; the troops which occupy them form 
part of die dispositions for battie ; they are collected by 
a line of skirmishers, occupying whatever naturi)! obstacles 
the neighbourhood may present, and formiiig a chain 
covering the access. The use of diese sfa'hnishers is 
advantageous in proportion as the ground is favourable to 
their position. We find many instanc'^s of encounters, 
where whole days have been spent in skirmishing. The 
front of the position presents a line of troops, two or three 
deep, deployed, and «*/nsifiting d infantrv, artillery, aad 
even cavalry if requij^> all of them closely connected^ 
Behind this, at di5»*^ce of about three hundred yardd, is a 
second lin^ as nearly equal as possible to the fixate oa^iji 
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capable of renewing the struggle. It is not always 
necessary to deploy the second line ; it is even preferable 
when the jfire of the enemy does not greatly harrass it, or 
when the inequalities of the ground allow of its being 
sheltered, to keep it in columns of Httle depth, at the requisite 
distance for deploying. Such a disposition qualifies it far 
better than any other for eflfecting the passing of the lines, 
and for forwarding an oflFensive movement. 

If we study the various orders of battle, we shall find 
besides the two lines above mentioned, a third, fourth, 
fifth, and even a sixth one ; in order to understand this, 
we should remember that all the points of a position bave 
neither the same strength nor the same importance, and 
that an attack is to be more vigorous, on the strong and 
principal points. When a point, at the same time, is botb 
weak and important, the troops must be accumulated 
thereon ; and the simplest form to adopt, is that of several 
parallel lines. These troops constitute partial reserves, and 
may be had recourse to, in order to repair the partial 
checks sustained by the two first lines ; they have also tbe 
effect of preserving the general reserve intact during a 
greater length of time. 

Should the disorganization of the two first lines bave 
caused tlut of the partial reserves, the safety of the army 
will be seriously compromised, unless a mass of fresh troops 
be ready to renew the struggle or protect tbe retreat. In 
the offensive, also, should the efforts of the two first lines 
have obtwned an immediate success, likely to prove decisive 
a mass of fresh i^oops must be engaged, in order to secur^ 
thM advantage. The., reasons sufficiently prove the neces- 

2.f«'aTr .'^--^y-nsistsofonethirdoftbe 
army «na .- f.^ed (aba^bc hund«.d yards behind tbe 
second hne) m close columns .f di^ona. wb^n S. 
nature of the ground permits. ^®° "^® 

We repetl, therefore, that the modem ota«r of batde 
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presents an advanced line of light troops ; a first line on the 
front of the position ; a second one ; a force accmnnlated on 
several lines at the weak points, and a reserve. Such is 
the ensemble, indicating the spirit of modem tactics. Skill, 
as regards the engaging in the struggle, consists in defeating 
with one echellon, one or more of those belonging to the 
enemy. The struggle is renewed several times, and the 
victory will be on the side of that army which the last disposes 
of its fresh troops. 

18. This primitive order of battle is the base from 
which all operations emanate, and which is returned to as 
soon as the object of such operations is obtained. It would 
be absurd to adhere obstinately to it under all circumstances, 
and on aU territories. There is an essential difference 
between the ^' disposition according to method,'' and the 
*' disposition according to circumstance,'' although both are 
equally entitled order of battle. The former is only to be 
found in the camp of an army during peace, on paper, or 
in the dreams of tacticians ; whereas, the second is the one 
to be relied on in war, to be appHed to actual conflict, and 
to be looked to for victory. 

" Seek the field of battle," says Guibert, « follow the 
order of a real engagement, and you will see that at its very 
commencement the primitive order immediately vanishes ; 
that encampments, marches, and engagements, are all 
absolutely related to the ground, and to circumstances. 
You will no longer see the cavalry irrevocably fixed at the 
wings, nor will these wings retain the exact precision of 
their balance, or their arrangement in two lines. Ton will 
see that everything changes, varies, and undergoes modifi- 
cations according to time, place, and circumstance." 

19. Infantry takes its place and acts in every part of the 
order of battie. We find it in the first line, its great develop- 
ment of fire being the real strength of the army. It is 
deployed^ and sometimes formed into column&« (^k^ss^^sg^ 
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seldom), for certam kinds of attact. The second line will 
support and replace the first when its ammunition ir 
exhausted ; it is formed in columns of hattalions, but these 
are deployed when harrasBed by the enemy*s artillery. 
The troops must not alter their organization in diyisions, 
brigades, regiments, &c. for without deviating therefrom, 
they may adopt various dispositions. A division, generally 
composed of two brigades, may be totally deployed in the 
first line, especially when it can only be supported by 
cavalry ; such instances, however, are of rare occurrence, as 
the great extent of its front prevents every part from being 
equally surveyed, and each division having a separate 
commander, there is often rivalry between them, and the 
second line does not always advance timely to replace the 
first. It is better to divide the army or corps of an army 
into divisions, and assign to each of them various parts of 
the order of battle, each being formed in two lines. The 
same general, having the command of both lines can survey 
them easily and opportunely replace the first with the second. 
In third, fourth, and stiU deeper lines, the infantry- may 
figure by itself, but it is generally omitted. 

Infantry always figures with the other arms in the reserve, 
and occupies, in particular, the detached posts, supported, 
when required, by artillery. 

20. Formerly, it was an established rule that cavalry 
ought not to figure in the interior of an order of battle but 
of late this principle is no longer regarded as absolute, 
because the Tactics of cavalry have so improved, that it 
-may now be supported by artillery, in such a way as to give 
it a d^ree of strength for resisting (even when stationary) 
which it never had before, when heavy artillery alone was 
in use. General Rogniat* observes, "Let us beware of 
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Considerations bop I'Art de la guerre." This work has had 
groat socoess, which it certainly deserves for the fluency of its style 
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encumbering cavalry with lines of infantry ; no order of 
battle can be more faulty. The cavalry, the entire force of 
which consists in its swiftness, would thus be paralyzed by 
the slowness of the infantry, to which its movements become 
subordinate. It is thus made to occupy a place in a line 
to the fire of which it does not contribute, and where it is 
unable to sustain the fire or the shock of the enemy's 
infantry ; it is thus speedily compelled to retreat, creating 
by its departure, a gap in the line which may become 
dangerous." 

The Marquis of Temay, however, in his excellent " Traits 
fie Tactique,"f admits that cavalry maybe placed in the 
cen'o-e of a line under the following circumstances: 1st, 
When ^ portion of the army is separated from the remainder 
of the troops occupying the same side of the line, by im- 
penetrable o\^tacles, for the latter will prevent the enemy 
from overcoming the army in detail, even should they have 
defeated the cavalry placed in the centre ; 2ndly, when 
there are in front of the centre, retrenchments or villages 
which prevent the enemy fros^ attacking the foundation of 
the position ; and even in this case, it is more advantageous 
to place the infantry in the centre, unless the obstacles in 
question be impregnable, as foot troops are useful in sup- 
porting them, or in retaking them, should they be carried 
by the enemy; 3rdly, when there exist strong out-posts, of 
which the enemy must render himself master before attack- 
ing the centre; 4thly, When the centre is somewhat indented. 



and the excellence of all that relates to the operations of war. It is, 
however, defective as regard the organization of aimies and the 
manoeuvres ; Colonel Marbot, in France, and Deckel in Germany, 
have refuted his erroneous ideas as regards Tactics. 

t It is according to Jomini, a competent judge in d^ch a matter, 
the most complete and correct treatise on that branch. The chapter 
" of the Order of Battle" is eonddered to be t3i^ \y^^* \ 
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the cayalry may also be placed in the centre, and when the 
two wings occupy advanced and advantageous positions ful- 
filling the same objects as the out-posts in the preceding 
case ; 5thly« when the distance which separates the two 
corps of infantry enables their fire to afford efficient 
protection to the cavalry placed between them, thus estab- 
lishing the connection between the different parts of the army. 

Cavalry may be used for "turning movements," and then 
occupies the wings, deployed in first hne, and forming close 
columnson the second ; the cavalry of the first line must always 
be supported. It has not so much to fear on the wings as the 
infantry, since it can more easily change its fi*ont. It wi3t 
generally figure in third and fourth line. It should pi^oid 
the interior parts, but may be used there, to stop a gap, 
when supported by artillery. 

Cavalry, heavy cavalry in particular, forms ^ part of the 
reserve ; in detached posts it figures mp^^J as troops of 
junction. 

Its proportion to the rest of tlv army is, in general, one- 
sixth ; in mountainous countj«JS, one-tenth. 

21. Artillery figures in the posts if an easy return be 
practicable ; also in front of the lines to support the 
skirmishers. When the moment of attack is at hand, it 
retires to its allotted station and continues its fire. With 
each of the other lines it marches in divisions, and finally 
its heaviest calibre forms » part of the reserve. 

Its proportion is generally three guns to every thousand 
men.* 

22. Thus, the different arms find their place in all the dis- 
positions of an order of battle, an intimate connexion and an 
immediate mpport uniting every part of the army. An 
intimate coanexion is necessary between the first two lines. 



* For firthe& details respecting the differont arms, their employ 
ment, nuxfe of action, &c. See '* Elementary Tactics." 
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whilst immediate support is expected from the partial and 
general reserves. Should any irregularities of the ground 
break the continuity of the line, such inconvenience is 
remedied by the help of skirmishers, abatis, field-works, or 
batteries placed behind. Connexion is thus understood : 
the enemy must not attack any point without meeting a 
resistance strongly supported in second line. 

The flanks should rest on strong points ; this however is 
not always possible ; if the enemy does not manoeuvre so 
as to turn them, the order of battle remains as it was. 
Should the flanks become uncovered and the enemy 
manoeuvre to turn it, the rear of the army hes exposed to 
casualties, and special dispositions must then be had recourse 
to. Troops are placed cross-wise in columns capable of 
forming immediately into echellons, and subsequently into 
squares, since the flanks are generally acted upon by 
cavalry. 

22. The art of disposing the troops on a given ground 
consists in taking advantage of whatever favourable acci- 
dents that ground may present, and in avoiding the 
unfavourable ones, which cannot be done without deviating 
from the primitive order of battle. At one moment several 
parts of the line must be advanced so as to occupy a rising 
ground, a wood, a village ; at another, other portions of the 
line must be made to draw back, in order to avoid a 
marsh or ravine, while at other times a gap must be left 
in order to avoid hollows. Another cause tends to prevent 
uniformity ; this is the necessity of adapting the diflerent arms 
to the kind of ground the nature of which best befits them. 
The capacity for appreciating the strong and the weak 
points of a territory, the ability to profit by the first, and 
to avoid the second, so as to assimilate and blend with 
them the order of battle, the science of amalgamating the 
diflerent arms, in short, the art of choosing such positions 
as constitute a field of battie advantageovjA \g VJsi^ ^^i^\A^T^ 
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difficult to the assailants, forms an important brancli in the 
m dem science of war. This capacity for deciding, by a 
single glance at the respective positions of the two armies, 
what is best to be done, is termed the " coup d^odl mili- 
taire" and is generally looked upon as a gift of nature, 
rather than as the result of education. For our own part, 
we, who place no faith in the doctrine of innate ideas, 
consider it, like all other talents, to be the consequence of 
study, practice, and reflection. Every properly educated 
officer may attain it by frequently practising the manoeuvre 
of the three arms, and by making field sketches on various 
territories.* 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ATTACK. 

24. Having gone through the general dispositions 
allotted to the component parts of an army, it now remains 
for us to eiuunine the various occurrences of a battle, and 
thereby discover what detailed dispositions are necessary. 

We will, in the first place, suppose the entire army to be 
disposed in a straight line, and the whole of the troops 
composing it to be engaged at the same time ; all its elements 
will be affected at the same moment in an equal degree, the 
battle becoming a series of hand to hand encounters. 
Victory will, therefore, be purchased with the greatest 
sacrifices, while defeat must prove exceedingly disastrous, 
if not absolute ruin. Such a conffict consisting, as has 
been said before, of numberless single combats^ tactics 



* Rogniat 
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entirely disappear, and the province of tbe general is 
entirely set aside. 

At the present day, as armies represent the effective 
power of nations, the result of the struggle would be the 
ruin of one of the conflicting countries ; a system has been 
therefore resorted to, the object of which was to avoid the si- 
multaneous compromising of all the elements, and to proceed 
successively. Supposing the lines to be successively as well 
as completely engaged, the difficulty then consists in the 
choice of the favourable moment for replacing the first line 
by the second, the second by the third, and so on. Few 
combinations, however, are here involved. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the aim will be sooner reached by 
making each of the successive efforts stronger than the last, 
such a method retaining a great many of the disadvantages 
belonging to the former plan. 

It is now customary to proceed by reserves, multiplying 
as much as possible the fighting divisions. The general 
and simultaneous engagement in every part of the line is 
replaced by an engagement which appears to be general, 
but which is, in reahty, successive and unequal. To illustrate 
our' meaning, let us suppose three battalions to be deployed 
immediately opposite three others. They will be simulta- 
neously and equally engaged, if they be all three placed in 
the same line, whilst the engagement will be successive and 
unequal, if they be disposed in echellons, the first only 
being seriously engaged, the second and third skirmishing 
or acting with their fire. 

In modem tactics, skilful generals, instead of engaging 
their lines successively, have succeeded in dividing them so 
as only to sustain a serious engagement in one part. The 
Commander-in-Chief can modify this system at pleasure, 
having at his disposal a variety of combinations which are 
impracticable in the simultaneous conflict. He can obviate 
the chance strokes which are so often the cause of a defeat, 
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or of a victory ; he can more easily repair a first check, 
and can also render an immediate success more decisive. 

25. The question suggests itself; can troops facing 
each other he engaged with a different degree of intensity ? 
At half-way beyond range a cannonade may be opened ; 
this is not more dangerous than a skirmishing engagement, 
or that which occurs when a portion of the first line advances 
within range of musketry to open its fire. This is more 
serious, but as the losses are not very great it may last 
many hours. Instances have occurred of lines firing at 
each other whole days without moving. Skirmishes of 
cavalry are not compromising. 

26. The most serious engagement is that called attack. 
The offensive imphes the idea of an object to be pursued and 
obtained. Thus, we attack the enemy in order to compel 
him to quit his position, or with the view of taking his 
place, and of occasioning him as heavy a loss as possible. 
An engagement being imable to produce such a result, an 
attack is necessary. The action is entered into with a 
pre-determined purpose ; victory must be obtained at every 
risk, and retreat is only to be thought of after the exhaustion 
of every resource. The attack may be termed the most 
dangerous of aU engagements. 

27. Many writers have applied the term parallel order 
to the engagement by lines, and that of obhque order to 
the engagement by fractions ; I prefer the designations, 
simultaneous attack and partial attack. 

The order of partial attacks is by no means a new theory, 
as it was resorted to many centuries since. Instead of 
disposing their armies parallel to the enemy, the ancients* 
adopted an oblique direction in order to engage only a part 
of the forces. Whenever this disposition was adopted, it 



* Epaminondas, Hannibal, &c. 
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was almost always attended with success, and the most 
skilfdl generals, for instance, Gustayus Adolphus, Napoleon, 
and others, have successfully employed it. I say almost 
always, since Frederick, who also adopted it, was defeated. 

Many writers assert that this oblique order insures 
success, and according to them, victory is the never failing 
result of its adoption. They do not see that the obhquity 
of the line is, in itself, not the cause, but the consequence, 
the real reason being, that in some parts of the line there 
are to be found accumulations of forces allowing of succes- 
sive efforts, a practice generally attended with fortunate 
results. In his Memoirs, Napoleon does not admit this 
order. 

Various tities have been given to the different orders of 
attack which have been confounded with the primitive order 
of battle. This latter is constant, and is a point of 
departure. With regard to the real order the battie is 
engaged in, I only admit the order of simultaneous and 
that of partial attacks, and even of these the former is 
little better than a mere theoretical distinction. As to the 
second, it varies according to the attacks, as we shall see 
in the following chapter, and may be considered as a 
general tide, involving the order of attack, on wing, on flank, 
on centre, &c, I cannot sufficiently direct the attention of 
beginners to this point, as they would be labouring under 
an erroneous notion, were they to look on the parallel 
order, the obHque order, the oblique oirder in echeUon, the 
parallel order in echeUon, &c., as so many points of 
departure. 

28. We have now seen how to classify the various 
points of a position according to their strength. It is self- 
evident that the most important wiU be those of attack, or 
those against which wiU be directed those efforts most 
likely to be attended with decisive results. They are points 
ofaJttojck oh account of the advantagt^ \» \i^ OQXsfis>fc^>s^ 
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conquering them, whicli are greater than those to be 
gained, either on their right or left. By becoming masters 
of such points we command the whole of the ground in 
the Tidnity, and so long as they remain unconquered, all 
other successes avail nothing. 

29. If a position present along its front four or five 
advantageous points of attack, we may presume the 
encounter to take place in the following manner : in the 
offensiye army are prepared the means of carrying these 
points, upon which are concentrated the most serious 
engagements, while to the right and left thereof, in order 
to avoid a gap, we should prepare for engagements of a 
less serious nature. These intermediate parts are supported 
by forces which can be disposed of as partial reserves. 
But, as these five points of attack have not all the same 
importance, the attacks will not be equal, the strongest 
being made on the chief point. 

This principal and decisive attack forms the basis of the 
scheme of battle, and depends on the ascertaining of the 
most important point or ke^ to the position. As regards 
its influence on the order of battle, it involves the greatest 
accumulation of forces, immediately in front of this point, 
whilst the others require a disposition of troops in three or 
four lines as partial reserves. 

30. The choice of this point of attack, says General 
Dufour, is the great test of genius and military instinct in 
a general. However, the matters to be examined in order 
to make such choice, may be classified into three kinds : 
those connected with strategy and with the higher order of 
combinations; those founded on tactics in their widest 
acceptation and determining the general manoeuvres of the 
battle ; and those which, emanating from the very ground 
on which the troops have to act, may affect the movements 
as regards their details and execution. We wiU illustrate 
iim idea, in order that young military students may find 
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therein, those elements of discussion which are so necessary 
to the beneficial reading of the descriptions of battles, as 
well as to the appreciation of the motives by which the 
generals have been actuated* Let us, therefore, suppose 
that the army to be attacked, has its right extremity nearer 
to the frontier than its left, and that its line of operations 
(7^) is left uncovered ; it is on the right that the attack 
should be made, because such a proceeding tends to cut off 
its communications, to separate it from its base, (79) and in 
the event of being victorious, secures the most advantageous 
results ; such is the strategical reason. Should the enemy 
be in the neighbourhood of a lake, a river, an extensive 
marsh, a thick forest, or a defile difficult to pass, rules of the 
higher tactics (that branch of the science bearing upon local 
considerations, the configuration of the battle-field, and its 
neighbourhood, &c.) enjoin the attacking of the enemy on 
the opposite side, in order to drive him upon these obsta- 
cles. Whenever a rising ground presents itself in a field 
of battle, that should be the first point to be attacked, as 
success in that quarter would be decisive, while on all 
other points it could only be partial. Should the hostile 
army present a projecting angle in any part of its order of 
battle, it is against this angle that your first efforts should 
be directed, because you may by surrounding it, destroy it ; 
or should the enemy's line contain a legion carelessly, or 
two diffusely drawn up, every effort should be made to 
penetrate its centre, in order to divide it into two, and 
overcome each portion separately. AU these are motives 
emanating from the higher tactics, and tending to establish 
a point of attack. Finally, when the country is of a more 
open and practicable nature, on one wing than on the other, 
that consideration for the ensemble and promptitude of the 
movements which constitute the lesser tactics should induce 
us to select this side for our attack. This last reason, 
however, is the least important of the thie.^, YEAssi£e(\.^> *s^ 
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mere obstacles of ground are seldom insurmountable, such 
impediments, indeed, once overcome often become an earnest 
of further success, for the enemy, believing himself safe 
from any attack on that side, is the less on his guard. 
Reasons emanating from the lesser tactics should, therefore, 
give way before the other two, should any variance exist 
between them, as to the choice of a point of attack. When 
the three reasons all suggest the same course, the point 
indicated can no longer be doubtful, and will require no 
superior skill to recognize its advantages at first glance. 

31 . ^e number of the points of attack must be limited, 
inasmuch as we have attributed to the different engage- 
ments separate characteristics, in order not to compromise 
at the beginning of a battle, or indeed throughout its entire 
duration, too great a portion of the forces. Now, as the 
troops employed in an attack are greatly endangered, the 
more we multiply such attacks, the greater wiU be the 
portion of the army exposed, a proceeding in contradiction 
to the fundamental principle that victory remains with that 
general, who, at the decisive moment has his reserves still 
at his disposal. 

On the other side, it would be insufficient to make a 
single attack supported by engagements merely ; the reserves 
would be spared, but the enemy seeing that the important 
effort is directed against a single point, would accumulate 
thereon all those troops unemployed elsewhere. In general, 
the battle must be prepared with this object in view, viz. 
the determining of the point on which the decisive effort, 
promising victory, is to be attempted. This attack should 
be made with all the necessary means, supported by one or 
two secondary attacks, and even by occasional false ones. 
This is advantageous, inasmuch as the enemy being in a 
state of uncertainty and not knowing on what point the 
decisive attack is to be made, hesitates to accumulate his 
forces in any particular direction. The necessity for con- 
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necting together sach attacks engages the intermediate 
forces more seriously and induces the enemy to oppose 
a more serious means of resistance. Besides, as it may 
happen that the secondary attack may succeed, while the 
principal one fails, the general has the option of imme- 
*diately changing the character of these two attacks. 

The general hasis of a hattle may be fixed upon, according 
as the chief attack is contemplated on the wing, flanks, 
rear, or centre of the enemy, doubled by one or two 
secondary ones. 

32. When an attack is decided upon, as it must be 
carried out at all risks, let us examine what theory can 
deduce firom the study of facts. To attack, is to march 
towards the enemy, but before joining him, a preparatory 
struggle will take place, on the surface intervening between 
the two armies. Certain obstacles, either defended or un- 
occupied, must be surmounted, such as ditches, hedges, 
vineyards, rivulets, &c. When an attack, which sometimes 
requires an effective strength of fifteen thousand men, is 
made, such obstacles become great impediments. The 
ground must be levelled : this is the duty of hght troops and 
engineers, who open avenues for the advancing columns. 

On approaching nearer to the enemy, the columns adopt 
mixed formations, and finally deploy, but another difficulty 
arises from the existence of detached posts. If they be on 
the position to be attacked, they must be dislodged ; this 
is a preliminary operation to be effected by a part of the 
corps of attack. If they be not so situated, no time is to 
be lost in carrying them at once, a simple detachment 
serving to mask them. During the march, counter attacka' 
may be made ; they are, in principle, of a most important 
nature since they oblige the assailants to halt and assume a 
defensive disposition, until the counter attack is desisted 
from, and a retreat takes place. However, in the for- 
mation of the corps of attack means are prepared to recdsl 
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them. The cavalry is usually employed to drive them 
back. 

Finally, all these difficulties having been surmounted, the 
masses approach each other and engage. Here then, theory 
stops short, and can no longer prescribe what should be 
done. To extricate ourselves from difficulty, we have at 
our disposal the various formations of the ordnance and that 
military instinct which constitutes the value of an officer. 

As general rules, the various means of carrying an 
enemy's position, that is to say, of brealdng his line and of 
obliging him to retreat by the use of material force, are to 
shake him at first by a superior fire of artillery, to create 
confusion by a timely directed charge of cavalry, and finally 
to dose upon him with masses of infantry preceded by 
skirmishers and flanked by squadrons. The second line 
and the reserves still remain undefeated, and there the 
embarrassments of the attack would become serious, were 
not the moral effect of the shock abeady sustained, generally 
calculated to make the opposing general lose his presence 
of mind. It is essential duly to support the first line by the 
second^ the second by the reserve, and judiciously to com- 
bine the use of cavalry and artillery against the second line, 
since that is the decisive point.* Napoleon was in the 
habit of saying, that the whole art of gaining a battle con- 
sisted in engaging and harrassing the enemy throughout his 
entire line of front, whilst a detachment operated against 
his flank. This maxim, however, can by no means be con- 
sidered as infallible. 

33. We have now to consider what means the defence 
makes use of to resist an attack. It has a great advantage 
in the exterior defence of the positions, since its order of 
battle is not compromised. Obstacles allowing of the use 
of skirmishers are resorted to, and are sometimes erected ; 

* Jomini. 
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besides, special attention should be paid to all points of the 
ground able to afford support. A garrison is posted in the 
chief points with its special reserve, whose purpose is to 
replace the first defenders, and re-estabhsh the points giving 
way. Behind them, are disposed troops of support, so as 
to maintain a connexion with the main force. They must 
defend these posts desperately and as long as possible. 
When driven back, the light troops pass through the lines 
of battle. The defence has no reason to despair merely 
from the defeat of its first line, for the advantage in the 
second shock will remain with it, if it select the favourable 
moment for advancing its second line and cavalry on the 
victorious battahons. 

The defence may be carried on, — 1st, direct and passive, 
which consists in firing only : this is sometimes sufficient 
to check the hostile columns. The passing of the lines 
allows each of them to rest and reorganize and prolong the 
resistance during several hours ; mixed formations may be 
resorted to if the enemy pursue the first line when retreat- 
ing behind the second. 

2ndly, Direct and active, involving the necessity for the 
greatest care : when the enemy advances in columns, he 
deploys as soon as he arrives within range of musketry. 
The moment of deploying is a critical one, and affords a 
good opportunity for directing an offensive movement, 
such as a discharge of musketry followed by a march with 
fixed bayonets. If effective at the critical moment, it has great 
chance of success, but care must be taken not to get entan- 
gled in the enemy's formations, while in the act of pursuit. 

3rdly, Indirect and passive ; when the troop attacked 
is not isolated, but is flanked with posts and detachments. 

Finally, indirect and active, the mode generally adopted ; 
while the army ia employing its ^le, some troops of the 
reserves, usually cavalry, are detached, in order to effect a 
^rpiTig movemenl^ and charge the hostile flanks. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ATTACK. 



SECTION T. 

OF THE ATTACK OP WING. 

34. When in the preparatory scheme of a battle, the 
general who intends to attack, shall have decided that one 
of the hostile wings is the most important point, and shall 
he of opinion that a success on that part will facilitate the 
conquest of the position, or should consider that this 
success will involve the winning of the battle, he will then 
form the resolution of directing against such point his chief 
and decisive attack. 

We term attxicTc of mng, the general dispositions for 
directing the decisive effort against an enemy's wing. 
This chief attack may be supported in the other parts of the 
order of battle, either by one or two analagous efforts, or 
by simple engagements. The decisive effort retains the 
name of attack of wing. 

35. An attack of wing is attempted only when such 
wing represents the chief point, or key, to the enemy^s 
order of battle ; when it covers his line of retreat, especially 
if formed by passes, and when it rests on some difficult 
ground, or obstacles against which the defeated army may- 
be driven. Sometimes it has been brought about by the 
knowledge that strong reinforcements were about to join 
the wing in question. Under these four circumstances, 
the enemy's wing is an immensely important point. 

36. Considered in themselves, attacks of wing have 
advantages resulting from the circumstance that a smaller 
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force is required for them, than for any other effort directed 
against an interior part of the order of battle. The resis- 
tance at the extremity of a line b merely indirect, the re- 
sources there being less numerous, while the reserves, whose 
duty it is to send reinforcements to the attacked, have always, 
the general reserve especially, a greater distance to cross 
than the assailants. 

On the other hand, such attacks allow of simultaneously 
bringing into action a large quantity of troops without 
confusion, for, the ground being unoccupied beyond the 
attacked wing, we may easily extend our lines so as to 
out-flank, and, in some cases, to combine the attack of wing 
with an attack of flank. In the event of a success, the 
victorious troops obtain a decided advantage of position, 
and in case of failure, measures must be pre-arranged for 
assisting them, for in proportion as the defeated wing 
recoils, it may be reinforced by the corps which it has left 
behind, and which successively enter into line. Its front 
thus increases, and becomes more formidable ; it is then 
enabled to make a fresh attempt, or should the battle be 
decidedly lost, it may begin to retreat under the protection 
of the other troops, which have as yet been but slightly 
engaged. 

These attacks may be prepared and carried into operation 
by troops just arrived, and which did not figure at first on 
the battle-field. Almost all the army is thus left at the 
general's disposal. A check does not greatly compromise 
the assailant, unless he be connected with his line of 
retreat by this very wing, which, however, is of rare 
occurence. 

In opposition to these advantages, we may argue that the 
result of an attack of wing is not very decisive ; the victor 
has dispersed but a small part of the hostile army, which 
leaves the latter the advantage of keeping in reserve the 
greatest part of its elements to renew the atni%^^» ^-^^ 
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re-establish the defeated wing, by a change of direction. 
Besides, even admitting our efforts to be successful, an end 
can only be put to the battle after a long series of partial 
efforts ; and as there is nothing to prove that during these 
partial efforts the enemy will be obliged to engage his 
reserves, the general commanding the offensive will have 
great difficulty in determining what moment he should 
engage his own. 

A great drawback, and one which has generally changed 
primary success into defeat, occurs through following the 
hostile wing as it recedes in order to unite itself with the 
mainbody, a proceeding which tends to indent the order 
of battle ; the victorious army continues to advance, and 
thus weakens its primitive line, the result, even of success 
itself, being to extend the line of battle, thereby, necessarily 
thinning the interior. The contrary manifestation is 
observable in the hostile army, where the repulsed wing 
contracts the order of battle, thus improving its faciUties 
for attack. 

Although it is possible to win a battle by preluding with 
an attack of wing, it is more advantageous to support the 
latter by a secondary attack directed against the interior 
part of the order of battle. 

37. The order of battle preparatory thereto must present 
the greatest accumulation of forces immediately opposite to 
the point selected. It is indispensable that the adjacent 
parts should be about as strong as the corps of attack itself, 
continuing gradually to diminish in strength, until arriving 
at the other extremity. The general reserve must also be 
in the rear. 

With regard to the strength of the corps of attack, there is 
nothing to be said, save that it should be capacitated for obtain- 
ing a primary success. It depends on the means of resistance 
the enemy can dispose of, the ground he occupies, and the 
troops he has at command, as well as on the reinforcements 
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he can bring to the point attacked, the possibility of turning 
his flank, and the necessity for repelling counter-attacks. 
We must endeavour to give the corps of attack the superi- 
ority in position and manoeuvres. As regards numbers, 
certain limits must be observed, since all the. forces cannot 
be employed simultaneously. 

38. To eflect these attacks, certain combinations may 
be had recourse to ; those generally used are the following : 
Whilst the corps of attack makes the decisive effort, the 
remainder of the army remains inactive, but the nearer a 
corps is to that of attack, the better able it must be to 
afford the latter support. We, therefore, progressively 
approach the various parts of the enemy's line of battle, 
according to their proximity to the corps of attack, and 
the line becomes thus disposed in echellons. These are 
again subdivided, each echellon attacking in smaller echel- 
lons. Great care must be taken to connect them together, 
since they might become isolated and easily turned. This 
disposition, also entitled the oblique order in echellon^ 
possesses the additional advantages of accommodating itself 
to every kind of ground, of imparting increased mobility 
to the component parts, and of enabling the cavalry to 
hold itself in readiness to charge through the intervals. 
Each echellon flanks and supports that which precedes it. 

The false theory as to the obHque order was founded on 
instances, wherein an army has been able to deploy ob- 
liquely in order to oppose a hostile wing. This happened 
in the wars of Frederick the Great ; he, however, had but 
small armies, and was favoured by the superiority of 
manoeuvres and accidents of the ground, and yet, twice out 
of three times, was he defeated. In these days, it would 
be impossible to obtain such an advantage of position. It 
could only result from movements previous to the battle, 
and even then it is to be presumed that the enemy will 
modify his plans accordingly. Howe^ei) Vl c»£xl^\.\^^ 
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denied, that if it be possible to attack a wing with fuHly 
extended lines, the enemy is taken in an obHque direction 
and gradually out-flanked. 

39. When superior in numbers to the enemy, we may 
present a force equal to his in front, and reinforce the wing 
against which the attempt is to be made ; as in the order 
in echellon,. or oblique order, there is on one side a decisive 
effort, while in the other there are merely trifling demon- 
strations, or engagements of Httle importance. Writers on 
this subject, have given the name of parallel reinforced 
order to this disposition. This order should only be 
resorted to in plains entirely free from obstacles. Instead 
of adhering to the continuous line, the reinforced corps 
may be disposed chess-board fashion, in order to make it 
appear more nmnerous, but this order is attended with 
considerable drawbacks, inasmuch as it will be wanting in 
soHdity, and the corps composing the second line will be 
too far removed from each other. It has also the disad- 
vantage of occupying too great a space, of contributing but 
little Are, and of leaving gaps through which the enemy 
may penetrate. When adopted, the calvary should be 
placed in the second line, in order to allow of its charging 
through such intervals. 

40. As regards the composition of the corps of attack, 
the three arms must figure therein. Infantry forms its 
basis, being equally adapted for the offensive and defenave, 
besides which, many positions could not be taken withcrat 
its assistance. Cavalry wiU drive back the counter-attacks, 
and execute turning movements, in order to divert the 
enemy's attention. Artillery will be employed to shake 
the hostile hues, for without this precaution an attack 
generally fails. It supports the attack, and if required, 
fills the voids that may occur ; infantry, were it employed 
to fill them up, might occasion disorder, and cavalry is 
unfit for the purpose. With regard to the formations 
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they depend on the topography of the ground, and the 
hostile dispositions. 

The troops once in movement, it is important to march 
quickly to the attack ; they are then formed into columns, 
but if the enemy remain unmoved, if his artillery be 
extensive, or if the ground be unfavourable to such a 
march, they advance quickly in line of battle, and com- 
mence firing. The other echellons are kept in colunms, 
since their movements are thus facihtated, and are connected 
by artillery. 

41. The defensive combinations to be used in order to 
resist such an attack are as follows : at first, the attacked 
corps itself successively replaces its lines, and executes 
various movements and manoeuvres against the troops 
attacking, but a moment arrives when the corps which has 
received the greatest shock is obhged to retreat. This 
retrograde movement is to be effected in three different 
ways. 

Either this corps retrogrades parallel to its first position, 
parting thus from the army, which is soon taken in flank, 
or it retrogrades inclining out of the battle field ; this also 
is unfavourable, however, the victor must not pursue the 
retreating corps too far, because his absence from the battle 
field would re-establish the equilibrium. It is preferable 
to allow one part to pursue the defeated, and to permit the 
remainder to participate in the general action. Finally, 
the assailed may retrograde, endeavouring, as it does so, to 
re-establish a junction with the main force. Under many 
circumstances, this disposition is a part of the general's 
combinations, since it favours an offensive return. In fact, 
the victorious corps, led away by the pursuit, describes a large 
bow which lengthens the order of battle, and weakens its 
interior dispositions, allowing the defeated to prepare an 
attack with the view of piercing the line. 
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SECTION n. 

OF THE ATTACK OP FLANK. 

42. An attack on flarih is a decisive effort directed 
against this part of the hostile order of battle. 

Such an effort may be attempted in two ways ; either by 
employing the whole of the offensive army, or, which is 
more advantageous and more frequently practised, by 
manoeuvenng a corps against the flank. In this case, the 
attack is connected with the engagements and secondary 
attacks of front. 

43. The circumstances under which an entire army 
could fall upon a hostile flank but rarely present them- 
selves, the means of exploring possessed by modem 
armies are sufficiently numerous to enable them to avoid 
such a surprise. If the two armies be in sight, we cannot 
admit that it is possible for one of them to execute 
a turning movement, and establish itself entirely on 
the flank of the other. Such an occurrence, it is true, 
took place in the battle of Jena, but it was only through a 
concurrence of extraordinary circumstances, that the French 
army fell on the flank of the Prussians, after a series of 
movements previous to the battle. When such a concur- 
rence of circumstances presents itself, many advantages are 
to be derived from this mode of attack. The depth (^ 
the flank being limited, numerical superiority is easily 
obtained, and may render the first engagement a decisive 
one. The attacked army has but two means of resistance, 
both of which are disadvantageous. The first consists in 
immediately throwing the greatest possible quantity of 
troops on the flank, directly opposite the enemy, and in 
bringing the remainder of the army on the right and left ; 
Mich a movement, however, would require a long time to 
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effect, and the assailed might meanwhile have been com- 
pelled to abandon their ground. The second would be to 
order the troops of flank to dispute their groimd as they 
best could, to support them, and then to select in the 
interior of the battle field, one or more points of support 
for the army, which, executing a change of front, will rest 
thereon. This kind of movement does not require so much 
time, while the troops first attacked are the only ones 
compromised. 

44. The case most frequently met with, is that in which 
a corps is directed against the flank, while other attacks 
and engagements are directed against the front. The above- 
mentioned advantages belong also to this case, since the 
enemy occupied in various parts of his lines cannot dispose 
of many troops for his flank, the troops constituting which^ 
are the only ones able to resist such eflbrts> since reinforce- 
ments sent to them would weaken the front and favour the 
secondary attacks. 

For this reason, we always endeavour to attack the flank 
and to complete an attack of wing with one of flank, the 
latter being merely an extension of the former. A great 
number of troops is easily employed, a facility for adopting 
the best dispositions being afforded them, and since every 
blow takes effect, the resistance is necessarily short. Such 
an attack, however, is not always possible, since care is 
generally taken to rest the flanks on strong positions, 
which are often very diflScult to carry. 

45. This method of attack may be prepared with troops 
stationed on the battle-field, and kept close in order to act at 
the favourable moment, or by a corps absent from the field 
at the beginning of the conflict, but which is to arrive in a 
given direction so as to fall upon the hostile flank. In the 
latter case, this corps must try to unite itself, by whatever 
means possible, to the remainder of the main body, which 
on its side, extends its engagements and attacka m. ^x^sst 'vk^ 
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join it ; great dangers might result if the direction to be 
followed were not properly calculated. 

When the attack is made by troops already present in 
the field of battle, of the order of which it forms a part, 
there are various ways of preparing for the struggle and 
engaging therein, for in every series of engagement consti- 
tuting the ensemble of a battle, there is no one troop which 
does not endeavour to take its adversary in flank. The 
strength and composition of the corps vary ; on open ground, 
the movements are executed by cavalry, in uneven ground 
the three arms should be brought into play. In order to 
bring a corps on the hostile flank, an accumulation of forces 
at the extremity of the assailant's order is necessary. 

As a preliminary to the action, we sometimes out-flank 
the enemy by causing this supplementary force, especially 
if it be cavalry, to wheel round; or, we form columns, 
which advancing at the same time as the wing, wheel and 
then deploy. If we have commenced with an attack of 
wing and should happen to require an attack of flank, we 
may allow some troops to file off* through the flank, but 
this is dangerous, because during such a movement, these 
troops present their flank to the enemy. 

Finally, instead of producing the columns until they out- 
flank, we may form them to the flank, by wheeling 
into line. 

SECTION III. 

OF THE ATTACK OF REAR. 

46. An attack of rear is a decisive effort attempted on 
the rear of the enemy. 

This attack may be performed either by the whole army 
or by a special corps, both cases emanating from strategical 
movements, it being impossible, when on the battle-field to 
take up a position behind the enemy's forces. 

Con/sidered as performer* >v^ the w^oIa « — 
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a mere hypothesis, for if we admit that an army has arrived 
on the hostile hne of retreat, between the arrival of the first 
scouts aod that of the columns of attack, there will be time 
enough to allow the enemy to change his front. 

The second case, on the contrary, is frequently met with ; 
an army being in position and advancing in firont, a corps 
may go through one of the roads leading to the rear of the 
position, and then attack. The advantages of such attack 
are evident ; we fall on the weak points, parks and ambu- 
lances, and disorder is thus created even among the lines. 
It is, however, very difficult to unite these attacks ; it is 
generally effected by means of an attack of wing. Now, if 
the corps arrive too soon, it may be cut to pieces, if too 
late, the advantage we expected to derive from it, is lost. 
Such an attack, therefore, should be merely secondary, and 
supported by engagements in front, serious enough to give 
the enemy full occupation. 

The order of battle which prepares it must offer in front 
a great variety of attacks, the most serious corresponding 
exactly to that on the rear ; every effort should be redoubled 
when the attack begins. The difficulties connected with 
such an attack diminish when it is merely an extension of 
the attack of flank. As we can command a large space 
on the sides, some troops may be disposed behind the 
attack of flank, and may attempt an attack on the rear. 
If the attack of flank be made by the whole of the army, 
it will be very easy to connect that of the rear with it. 
It is performed by a special corps, and should imme- 
diately follow the first success. 

The troops destined for this purpose, will be disposed on 
the fourth and fifth lines behind the attack of flank, and 
will move after the flrst success, either by wheehng or filing 
off, or by forming into columns to be subsequently deployed 
or wheeled into line. 
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SECTION IV. 

OP THE CENTRAL ATTACK. 

47. A central attack is a decisive effort directed against 
an interior part of the enemy's ordes of battle. 

Sucli an attack must be attended with immense advan- 
tages if it succeed, the hostile army being separated into 
two parts which can be defeated separately with great 
facihty : the corps of attack having penetrated the centre, 
can throw each fraction out of its hne of retreat and favour 
the pursuit. It is unquestionably the only decisive attack, 
since that of flank and rear compromise only a part of the 
hostile army. It is, therefore, comprehended in the general 
scheme of the battle to be performed either before or after 
preparatory attacks. 

It is seldom attempted at the out-set on account of the 
numerous difficulties it presents. The importance of central 
positions is well known, they are, therefore, strengthened 
by the nature of the ground selected for them, and by a 
direct as well as by an indirect defence, derived from the 
adjoining parts, the reserve having also great facihty afforded 
it for reaching the centre. 

When resisting echellons are numerous, the corps of 
attack should likewise be numerous. This latter condition 
renders it difficult of motion, and causes the least check to 
spread disorder and bring about a defeat. We generally find 
these corps suffer enormous losses. 

Another danger arises, when the enemy, conscious that 
his wings are well posted, bends his centre to invite attack, 
and afterwards closely envelops the attacking forces. Such 
cases, however, are rare, the attacking force seldom allowing 
itself to be thus entangled owing to the difficulty of extri- 
cating itself afterwards. 

48. A central attack, therefore, must not be 
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attempted at the beginning, but in the middle of a battle, 
and then only under the following circumstances: when 
the hostile army is composed of the combined troops of 
two nations, since the morale of the troops is different, and 
there is an absence of unity in the directing of their move- 
ments, the pre-conceived plans of the component parts of 
such army being different, especially if they have not the 
same line of retreat in view. It may also be resorted to, 
when the same nation brings into the field two armies 
strangers to each other until arriving on the field. Also, 
when the ground is unfavourable to the successive resistance 
of the reserves, or when the centre is composed of weak 
troops such as cavalry. Should the hostile centre project 
forwards, a central attack may be made. Finally, such a 
mode of attack may succeed when the enemy's centre is, 
from any reason, wanting in force, a deficiency which never 
occurs at the beginning of a battle, but which may be 
occasioned either by false manoeuvres, losses suffered in 
the engagements in front, or by a check sustained by the 
flank, and successively extended to the partial and general 
reserves drawn away from the centre. 

49. In order to prepare such attack, the centre of the 
order of battle should be the strongest ; the adjacent parts 
should likewise be strong, but may gradually diminish in 
strength as far as the wings ; these are to be supported by 
favourable topographical points, and if such are not to be 
found, the corps of attack should be increased. 

The strength of the corps is extremely variable, inasmuch 
as in all kinds of attack, every thing depends on the obsta- 
cles the enemy and the ground are likely to present ; for 
this reason, therefore, a corps of attack, may, under different 
circumstances, be of every variety of strength; however, 
certain considerations may serve as a basis for the deter- 
mining thereof. It depends always on the nature of the 
resistance offered by the material obstacles to b^ ^-H^t^^^sis:^ 
on the number of hostile foreea ^^et^^ ow^^ ^^\s&$fc ^^ 
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its adjoining parts, as well as in the more or less isolated 
nature of attack. It is also regulated by the object the 
corps has in view after obtaining a success ; this may be to 
destroy the defeated parts, which may be accomplished by 
dividing itself if the enemy should also divide in flying, or 
by its integral force, should the enemy remain entire. These 
considerations should induce us to strengthen the attack to 
the utmost. It is, however, a dangerous expedient, the 
only method to pursue being to place in front of the enemy 
the fraction which is to act directly, leaving the rest out of 
range, either behind it or masked by the adjoining parts. 

The composition of forces likewise follows no fixed rule, 
nevertheless, there are some undeviating facts connected 
therewith. Cavalry is used even as a principal element in 
the attacks of wing, but in an attack of centre it is inad- 
missible, since it has only a momentary action and requires 
a large space to retreat. It should be employed only after 
the first success to take the enemy in flank or rear. The 
attack should be made with artillery and infantry, the 
former acting even upon the farthest echellon, the latter 
making the greatest effort. 

Almost every formation has been adopted. Generally in 
the attacks upon a village, when successive efforts are to be 
made, the formations in columns are preferred, whilst in 
the attacks of lines the deployed or mixed formations are 
used; no absolute rule, however, can be laid down, even 
for the support of the arms by each other. The value and 
continuance of their resistance can only be duly appreciated 
when actually required. The corps of attack may be formed 
in echellon either by a combination of the general, or as a 
consequence of the struggle itself. In both cases, when 
the central attack succeeds, the army should have a 
two-fold disposition in echellons. Great care must be taken 
to watch the gaps thereby occasioned. In order to fill up 
such voids and replace losses, central reserves should be 
at bandj apart from the corps of aUack. 
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SECTION V. 

OP THE ATTACK ON TWO WINGS. 

50. The attack on two wings results from a determina- 
tion on the part of the general to attempt a decisive effort 
on both of the enemy's wings ; it is rather the combination 
of two attacks of wing, than a partial attack. 

Its advantages and inconveniences are about the same as 
those of an attack of wing, while its results nearly equal 
those of a general attack. However, the great distance 
existing between the two wings, prevents the general from 
easily following their progress, and the assailing army 
necessarily assumes a concave disposition, which weakens 
the centre, and allows the enemy to attempt a central 
attack. It is for this reason that attacks of this kind are 
so frequently attended with failure. Their difficulties and 
dangers outweigh their advantages. We should, there- 
fore, have recourse to such kinds of attack only when we 
possess a decided numerical superiority, which can scarcely 
occur, as in that case the enemy wiU avoid the battle. It 
may be resorted to when the hostile centre is concave, since 
the army can then advance without any fear of over exten- 
sion, or when our centre is supported by very strong points 
enabhng us to withdraw the troops there stationed. The 
instances of success, however, are but few, and have always 
occurred under the above circumstances. 

The order of battle preparatory to such attacks requires 
a great accumulation of forces on each wing, the centre 
also being strengthened either by good supports or troops. 
The engagements are far more serious at the wings than at 
the centre, where a cannonade is sufficient. No absolute 
rule can be laid down as to the strength and composition 
of the corps, all depending on the obstacles and resistance 
expected. Artillery, as usual, prepares the attack, whicbL^& 
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sustained by cavalry and infantry. The disposition of 
troops is equally variable. Attacks are sometimes made 
with deployed lines, sometimes in columns, and occasionally 
in deployed lines supported by columns on the wings. 
These columns should be of little depth, and their form 
should be modified as soon as the attack begins. All the 
troops not engaged should be formed in columns, inasmuch as 
immediately after a success, they must march to the general 
attack. 

They are not both of equal importance, circumstances 
generally tending to render one of them more essential. 
In this case, the general commanding the less important 
one should be careful not to engage^ till the principal 
one has succeeded. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF BATTLES. 

51. The term battle is applied to the conflict in which 
the principal masses of an army figure ; that of combat to 
the engagements in which only fractions of an army are 
employed, particularly when they take place on points of 
little importance. 

52. A battle is the decisive event in a campaign, and, 
although it is impossible to lay down rules for engaging 
therein, the study of the facts it presents will instruct us as 
to when circumstances render such a measure advisable. 
It is admitted as a principle, that a battle must not 
be entered upon, until after having exhausted all other 
methods of counteracting the enemy, and that, in order to 
secure the greatest chance of success, we must collect all 
such forces as can be disposed of without compromising 
operations performing on other points. 
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A pitched battle," says Napier,* " is a great affair. A 
good general must bring all the moral as well as the phy- 
sical forces of his army into play at the same time, if he 
means to win, and all may be too little." 

53. The struggle is engaged in under various circum- 
stances : it often begins after the armies have been in pre- 
sence for several days, the ground being then well known 
and the totahty of the forces being either present or a part 
thereof figuring hypothetically. The battle may also, after 
some strategical movement^, be given on unsurveyed ground, 
particularly when the armies are scattered over a large sur- 
face. Finally, two armies meeting each other by chance, 
may at once engage in battle. 

Whichsoever of these cases may present itself, each of 
the armies assumes a different attitude: one will begin, 
while the other awaits the attack of its antagonist ; the 
former acting offensively, the latter defensively, at any rate 
during the first part of the struggle. An absolute defensive 
rarely occurs ; this attitude ought to be called " expec- 
tative," a defensive plan of operations being almost always 
combined with an offensive one, and, vice versa, in order to 
provide for the endurance of a check. Besides, when an 
army has formed a scheme of offensive battle, it does not 
constantly and at all points preserve the offensive attitude. 
Theoretically speaking, we call that battle offensive of which 
the prominent characteristics are offensive ; while we apply 
the epithet of defensive to that whereof the most marked 
features are defensive. 

In tactics the initiative is not so important as in strategy, 
since the operations being performed on a smaller theatre 
are more diflScult to conceal, and the opposing general can, 
therefore, immediately counteract them by means of judicious 



* Peninsular War. 
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reserves. Besides, if the army on the defensive be estab- 
lished on a well selected ground, it has the advantage of 
observing the enemy as he arrives, and by its batteries can 
make him purchase dearly the possession of the ground 
which separates them. Moreover, when the assailant, har- 
rassed by the enemy's fire, is himself vigorously assailed 
just at the moment when he believed himself victorious, he 
loses all moral power and is already defeated.* 



SECTION I. 

OP OFFENSIVE BATTLES. 

t 

54. Offensive battle is engaged in under the following 
circumstances : — 

When it is the necessary aim or consequence of strate- 
gical combinations. ; when we have the superiority of num- 
ber, or the ascendancy of victory, involving the propriety 
of following up the success already obtained ; when we 
consider ourselves sufficiently powerful to defeat the enemy 
before the arrival of certain re-inforcements he is expect- 
ing ; when we wish to compel the enemy to raise the 
blockade of a town, and when we have cut off his line of 
retreat, or when, on retreating, we find our lines in the occu- 
pation of the enemy. 

In general, the army which arrives on the battle-field 
with an offensive design, selects an offensive attitude ; never- 
theless, instances have occurred in which, with an offensive 
purpose, a defensive attitude has been assumed. 

* Jomini. 
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55. The battle may be divided into three chief parts : — 
1st, The preliminaries or preparation. 

2nd, The battle itself . 

3rd, Its immediate consequences. 

The prelimiaaries comprehend all that relates to the pre- 
paration of the dispositions of attack, and the formation of 
the order of battle. The battle itself may be subdivided 
into three periods : — 

1st, The direction of partial attacks and the engagement 
of support until a first success has been obtained. 

2nd, The consequences to be derived from a first success 
in order to arrive at a general battle. 

3rd, The moment when the general success begins to 
manifest itself, and the occupation of the hostile position. 

56. A batde being engaged in, as we have seen, under 
various circumstances, its preliminaries must necessarily 
wear different aspects on different occasions. The first care 
of a general about to give battle is to concentrate his forces, 
that is to say, to call in all the detachments, and to have all 
his battalions under his eye. A division of forces should 
no more exist on a field of battle than on the general scheme 
of the operations of the war. The safety of the army is the 
most important consideration, and this is almost always 
compromised by the existence of a detachment. A battle 
should never be engaged in until the whole forces consti- 
tuting the army have assembled. 

The order of batde is sometimes deduced from that of 
the march. However, armies generally remain in presence 
for several days, and a first order of battie, followed by a 
second, which is that of conflict, is then observable. In 
the provisional order the troops are distributed in sufficient 
number to guard the various points of the position, the 
principal mass occupying the chief point. The general 
has thus an opportunity of making his reconnaissance, it 
being incumbent on him not to engage \ui£^^<;^ciQ^^« 
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Theu follow the moyements necessary to form the order 
of battle according to the attacks intended. 

Having arrived opposite the enemy, should the general 
consider the former to be advantageously posted, the most 
skilful manoeuvring must be employed to counteract such 
advantages, and every device connected with tactics or the 
Bature of the territory should be resorted to in order to 
throw the enemy off his guard, and to keep him in ignorance 
of the scheme in view. The general may feign offensive move- 
ments on one wing, in order immediately to form his 
attack on another point. He will, in one direction, make 
a great display of forces, either by the disposition of columns 
with open intervals, or by multiplying the heads of the 
columns, thereby concealing their want of depth, while at 
the points where the attack is really to take place, he may 
disguise their actual number by disposing them in close 
columns. In a word, he will employ such artifice as will 
deceive the enemy (unless the latter be equally crafty) as 
to the nature of his real intentions, and will induce hun to 
abandon or take possession of certain posts in such a 
manner as to diminish his strength on a certain point, either 
by drawing away too many troops therefrom, by not leaving 
there a sufficient proportion of the arms peculiarly neces- 
sary to its defence, or by entrusting it to the care of his 
least valuable troops ; the errors which may lead to the loss 
of a battle being manifold. Such errors, therefore, should 
be at once seized upon, and the skilfal general will imme- 
diately direct his efforts against the weak part. Even 
should the enemy not expose himself to danger either by his 
position or arrangements, the general will in no way have 
involved or compromised himself. He has only to resume 
his original dispositions, and wait till a more favourable 
opportunity presents itself.* 

* Qoiboit. 
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57. Many eDgagements occur during the battle ; it wiH 
suffice, howeyer, to consider what takes place in a partial 
attack. 

The strength, composition, and formation of such attacks 
having been calculated, the troops advance towards the 
enemy in the dispositions determined on ; these are to be 
modified when we meet with obstacles of ground either 
defended, undefended, or forming detached posts, or when 
a necessity exists for driving back counter-attacks, or for 
modifying the engagements according to the formations for 
resistance adopted by the enemy. 

We must, therefore, carefully reconnoitre the ground, 
especially that which the columns have to cross, and adopt 
all necessary measures for surmounting these obstacles. 
For this purpose, a working party protected by light 
cavalry, skirmishers, or artUlery precede the march of the 
columns; when circumstances render this difficult, work- 
men are placed at the extreme head of the columns. In 
both cases the primitive dispositions admit of modification. 

If the obstacles in question are defended, workmen must 
stiU be sent forward, and strongly supported ; if they con- 
stitute detached posts, stiU stronger dispositions are necessary . 
If they threaten the fianks of columns, the nearest echellons 
attack them. If they tend in the direction of the attack, 
we must either overcome them by an offensive movement, 
or cover them with a part of the corps of attack. As soon 
as these detached posts are passed, the troops employed for 
this latter purpose, retire, unless the posts in question be 
too strong as at Waterloo. Lastly, if they are very im- 
portant, the plan of battle ought to include some appropriate 
combinations and even an attack. 

The counter-attacks are direct when the assailed army 
leaves its position and marches towards the attack in order 
to fight on its front, and indirect when such army keeps its 
position while the second or third line \xsid&x\sik&^ \j^ \3£^ ^siv 
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the rear. The direct counter attack involves considerable 
danger since we must either stop to repel it, or allow it to 
advance, and entrust the resisting thereof to the second 
line. The indirect is the most used. For the modifications 
to be made on this account, as well as for the eventual 
dispositions of the enemy no precise rule can be laid down. 

A single and partial attack does not easily terminate in a 
general engagement, even after a success. To obtain de- 
cisive advantages, two partial eflForts are always necessary : 
the first being combined with a second, either at first or 
during the struggle. Both are required, because when an 
attack is prepared there are many troops in motion, which 
may indicate to the enemy against what point it is to be 
directed, and thus induce him to assume strong defensive 
dispositions. Besides, with a large quantity of forces, the 
chances in a first engagement are more uncertain than in 
subsequent ones. This particular reason usually prevents 
an attack from being combined with another in the first 
instance; but when such combination does occur, the 
second has for its object to support the first, in order the 
more speedily to bring on a general engagement. The 
troops are taken from the third or fourth line, from the 
partial reserves, and more especially from the side opposite 
to the point of junction of the attacks, the combination 
being efiected in such a manner as to leave both of them 
free. During the execution of the attack, the point of con- 
centration for the troops must be masked by false attacks, 
manoeuvres of artillery or cavalry, or even by engagements. 
The junction of both attacks is effected by engaging the 
whole order of battie which separates them. 

If the second attack be made during the struggle, with the 
purpose of changing the point of attack, we proceed in the 
same way, as regards the formation of its corps. As we 
intend to slacken the former, troops may be selected from 
among the corps of junction. When the second attack 



seems likely to proye a protracted one, we gradually decline 
the first and make use of its troops, in order to efiect that 
junction. However, it very often happens that the former 
is maintained, because the enemy, being obliged to dispose 
of a large number of troops, it becomes easier for the first 
attack to advance and obtain a success. The same period, 
also comprehends the case wherein all the forces are en- 
gaged, and also the less serious engagements supporting the 
attacks. This period is a difficult and critical one, and the 
least hesitation on the part of the general renders it ex- 
tremely complicated. So long as the struggle is main- 
tained, the chances of both armies are equal, but after 
the first success a simplification takes place, and the in- 
creased rapidity of the manoeuvres superinduces a second 
period. 

58. Partial success is generally doubtful, we should 
therefore ascertain what effect it has produced on the hosp- 
tile order of battle, as well as the dispositions adopted to 
counterbalance it. In order to illustrate the march that 
should be followed, let us suppose that the enemy has been 
attacked on his left wing, which begins to recede : if this 
part retrograde without being disorganized, the corps of 
attack has nothing to do but to keep it in check until 
fresh successes shall have been obtained over the adjoining 
echeUons. If the enemy be disorganised, the corps of 
attack must dispose part of its forces so as to make an 
attack of flank, but, as a partial effort cannot of itself lead 
to a decisive result, it is almost indispensable to combine it 
with another, a central one, for instance. If, instead of 
retrograding in a parallel direction, the enemy endeavours 
to re-establish his connexion with the primitive order by a 
ehange of firont, the corps of attack must be careful, because 
there is then a great accumulation of forces on the pivots 
which may furnish a counter attack. The first success must 
not be pursued, bat a second attack, prepared and aui^ 
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ported by artilleiy, must be made on the pivot. As soon 
as the second effort shall have begun to succeed, the former 
should be resumed and followed up by a general engage- 
ment. If the enemy withdraw his left side, advancing 
meanwhile his right, an attack is to be made, as before, on 
the pivot of manoeuvre. 

We see that it is almost always indispensable to make 
certain of a second success before we arrive at the general 
engagement, and hence arises the necessity for imited attacks. 
They must be connected, and should leave untouched the 
greater part of the reserves. When both proceed favour- 
ably, we march to the general attack, which must be brisk 
and instantaneous, the general reserve holding itself in xeadi- 
ness to support it. 

59. The third period begins when the general engage- 
ment has taken place : its results are not always inune- 
diate, and the struggle may be prolonged on all the points 
of the line. The general must keep his reserve within easy 
call, so as rapidly to turn to account any success that may 
be obtained, and establish himself strongly in the conquered 
points, providing at the same time against new attacks, 
especially those of flank, and widening the gap with all the 
troops at his disposal. 

It is now that the general should cast a glance over the 
battle field : he will see that some parts of the lines still con- 
tinue to resist with equal chances; that others, though 
shaken, still resist as they retrograde. Others, he will ob- 
serve, have been disorganized, and retire in columns. 
Some points of the field • present squares, while others 
exhibit troops flying in disorder. By judiciously weighing 
the ensemble of this spectacle, the general will see how the 
enemy can be compelled to vacate his position. Great care 
must, therefore, be paid to the precise transmission and 
execution of orders. An excess of eagerness, a defective 
giaace, the want of firmness in the officers may ruin the 
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simultanity of the engagement ; therefore, the more simple 
a decisive movement is, the better ; besides, the d, propos 
of sudden dispositions is likely to prove more successful than 
those combined beforehand, unless the latter result firom 
the strategical movements which have brought on the battle. 
The engagement is cautiously continued with the forces not 
yet shaken. The cavahy strives to fall upon the enemy's 
columns, while cavalry and artillery destroy the squares. 
The pursuit of fugitives is abandoned to the cavalry, which 
endeavours to cut off their line of retreat, entrusting the 
prisoners to the care of the infantry. 

Should a position comprise strong points on its front, 
flank, and even its interior, all of them are to be carried, 
and the assailant must divide his forces, but must not allow 
too great a separation to take place between them. 

60. The immediate consequences or j^wrswz^ must not be 
confounded with the strategical marches or retreat, of which 
they are only the beginning. The main object of a pursuit 
is to make the enemy abandon his sick and wounded, his 
baggage, cannons, &c., and compel him to re-commence the 
struggle under unequal circumstances. The enemy, on ap- 
proaching his lines of retreat, changes his columns of 
manoeuvre into columns of march. As there are several 
roads on the rear of the battle field, and one of these con- 
stitutes the only real line of retreat, our efforts should be 
directed to the discovery thereof. 

For this purpose, cavalry is dispatched after these columns 
to ascertain the direction they foUow, and to guide the 
main body of the army, as weU as to fall upon those columns 
containing the baggage, the ambulances, &c. But, as 
cavahy is not provided with strong means of resistance, it 
must be supported by infantry, especially by that portion 
thereof which has the least suffered, and which should be 
directed from various points of the field, in order to resist 
offensive returns. 
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It is, in general, more advantageous to direct the pursuit 
against the flanks, since in that case we can more easily 
foUow a direction either oblique or perpendicular to the 
hostile line of operations : it must be pursued with rapidity 
and courage. The pursuit is generally entrusted to the 
vanguard, to which is added as many troops as circum- 
stances permit : they should consist of a proper proportion 
of the three arms, as a possibihty of the renewal of attack 
on the part of the enemy should never be lost sight of. 
The army foUows at a distance, enabling it to afford timely 
assistance to the vanguard should the enemy turn upon it. 

SECTION n. 

OP DBPBNSIVB BATTLES. 

61. A defensive battle is engaged in under the follow- 
ing circumstances :— 

When an army is cantoned behind a line ; when it is 
commencing a retreat, in order to gain time to clear its 
magazines ; during the retreat itself, in order to restrain 
the pursuit, or when certain obstacles have to be crossed ; 
to coincide with the state of feeling prevaihng among the 
troops ;* when it is the nucleus of a strategical combina- 
tion ; lastly, when an army has for its object to cover the 
blockade of a tovra, or to preserve an important position. 



* The fece of events varies rapidly in war : the morale of the 
troops is not always the same, and it is the business of the general to 
appreciate the advantages derivable therefrom. General Rogniat 
says, — " There are many generals who treat war as though it were 
a game of chess : they dispose their battalions in the most able man- 
ner, and support them most skilfully. Everything is calculated 
with the greatrst accuracy, both as regards the defence and the 
attack. One thing alone is forgotten, viz., that in this game of chess 
the men constituting the pieces are not always of the same value." 
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In all such cases the nature of the ground must favour a 
passive resistance and offer strong supports, especially on 
the flanks. It should also be calculated to allow the full 
play of the artillery. When the flanks cannot be weU sup- 
ported, we remedy this defect by placing troops in column 
behind the extremity of the order of battle. 

A defensive battle is also divided into three periods. 

62. As regards the preliminaries, when an army adopto 
the defensive attitude, the order of battle may be directly 
assumed ; but, in general, a preparatory order is adopted^ 
and is afterwards modified according to the attacks the 
enemy intends to make. The first order will be resorted to, 
to explore the ground, the positions being occupied by such 
troops as are strictly necessary, the remainder forming the 
reserve. It is now advisable to remedy the disadvantages 
of the ground, by effecting openings through all such 
thickets or ravines as might embarrass the position, and by 
repairing the roads so as to establish an easy communica- 
tion between the different parts of the army. At such 
moments, art may be resorted to in order to supply the 
deficiency of nature, when no support for the wings is to 
be found in the localities where circumstances have ren- 
dered it necessary to take up a position. The absence of 
natural obstacles may be compensated for by the erection 
of abatis and redoubts constructed at the extremities. 

63. As soon as the nature of the attacks intended be- 
comes perceptible, the echeUons of resistance are prepared. 
The penetration of the enemy's intentions forms a very 
difficult and dehcate part of the science of war. It requires 
more than ordinary abilities, especially in strategy. There 
are several ways of effecting this object : the principal are 
spies, reconnoitering effected by officers or light troops, and 
the information obtained from prisoners. These modes of 
obtaining inteUigence may fail, and the best plan, there- 
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fore, that a general can ptursue, is to weigh well the in- 
tended movements, and to prepare two or three modes of 
action corresponding to such hypothesis as seem most 
probahle. After all, whatever may be the position of a 
general, he has only to decide whether he should operate 
on his right, his left, or straight before him. "We must 
endeavour," says General Bogniat, " to deceive the enemy 
as to our position, to conceal from him our real intentions 
by pretended retreats, apparent mistakes, secret counter- 
marches, and disguised movements, in such manner as to 
allure him into defiles, surprise his flank, divide his army 
by the intervention of ravines, and thereby partially defeat 
ft. It is by such artifices as thc^^e that the weaker army is 
enabled to make head against the stronger/' 

The resistance to the partial attacks, passive and direct, 
is sustained by the detached posts, skirmishers or batteries ; 
that direct and active, by counter attacks. We must 
remember that it is dangerous to quit a position and march 
towards the enemy to check him, as he may turn to account 
the gap caused by such movement. If the troops do not 
quit their position, the resistance indirect and passive, is 
furnished by the fire of the adjoining troops, batteries, and 
detached posts on the flanks. LasUy, indirect counter 
attacks are made, especially when an attack of wing is to be 
resisted^ but, for withstanding a central attack, direct and 
active counter attacks should be preferred. 

If the enemy make a combined attack, or change his 
original intentions, the troops of resistance are taken from 
among the forces not engaged, particularly those at the 
opposite end, as well as from among the partial reserves. 

64. If the attack succeed on the centre, as its result is 
to divide the army into two parts, there is danger in conti- 
nuing the struggle, the reserve must appear and the main 
body assume a disposition for vacating the field. But if 
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the check has heen suffered on the wing, the hattle presents 
a second phasis. 

Should the assailed wing have retrograded parallel to the 
adjoining line, and should it, by so doing, have uncovered 
the flank, this must be immediately protected by new 
echellons from the rear. It is better to retrograde obliquely 
in order to cause the assailant to make a circular moYement ; 
however, a change of front, in the presence of a successful 
enemy is a delicate manoeuvre. Such a step is resorted to, 
with the intention of selecting the moment for assuming the 
offensive, and when the ground presents strong points which 
allow of the re-establkhing of a new order on the previous 
conditions, although it uncovers a part of the strategical 
roads. We may also withdraw one wing and advance the 
other, but a danger then arises of compromising the line 
of retreat : the pivot must be still very strong, and when 
the enemy is not very powerful, such a plan may produce 
great advantages by re-establishing the struggle. Lastly, 
in order not to uncover our line of retreat, ^6 should change 
the order of battle by wheeling round one of the wings. 

65. The resistance to the general engagement, is carried 
on in inverse ratio to the offensive* If by this time we 
have not repaired the successes obtained by the enemy, it is 
too late to make offensive returns. As soon as the order 
of battle shall have been broken in several points, the 
vacating of the field must be thought of. 

This is a very critical moment, indeed : the order of 
vacating should apply simultaneously to every corps, be* 
ginning with the baggage, if that has not been stationed 
outside of the Add. This order having been given, the 
reserves occupy the points which favour the entrance of the 
lines of retreat; the troops thoroughly engaged retire in 
lines, those engaged less seriously retire in columns, " en 
Schiquier" (disposed like the squares in a chess board),. 
L e., the even battalions retire about sixty ^ace^^Vs^V^^ 
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odd battalions retain their position. When the former 
have halted and resumed their regularity, the latter execute 
the same movement, passing through the intervals left 
between the former, and taMng up their position at a simi- 
lar distance behind, and so on. The battalions pressed by 
cavahy form squares, and those entirely disorganized must 
derive protection from counter attacks. As a general rule, 
a troop, in yielding its ground, should march as slowly 
and orderly as possible, condensing its ranks, in order not 
to present an opening to the enemy : it should often stop 
and turn to fire on the enemy, should he approach too 
closely. Cavahy alone can retire with precipitation, but 
should return to the charge as soon as it has rallied, to dis- 
engage the infantry. The counter-attacks should be bold 
and reiterated, in order to compel the enemy to deploy, and 
thereby to slacken his pursuit. Artillery and cavalry, when 
covering the vacating of the field, are often obhged to de- 
vote themselves for the safety of the army. At such a 
crisis, coolness on the part of the general is indispensable. 

66. After the vacating, the columns of manoeuvre are 
transformed into columns of march, which enter upon the 
roads of retreat : the enemy pursuing will then be able to 
attack with the heads of his columns only. The general 
reserve furnishes the rear guard. The artillery should, 
above all things, look to the preservation of its horses and 
men, both being difficult to replace. 

Every column should follow a diOferent direction with 
its own rear-guard, and during the night, or under favour 
of a few marches of advance, they should join the main 
body in an obhque direction. The rear-guard should 
always be ready to drive back the pursuers, but it must not 
follow up a success : it generally follows the army at half a 
march distance. The maintenance of order and discipline 
is the safety of a retreating force. 

Jnstancea are met with of battle in which both armies 
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attack smmltaneously, or in which the offensive army 
changes its attitude and retrogrades without having been 
defeated. In such cases the above-mentioned periods are 
not to be found, but our remarks have been sufficiently ex- 
tensive to facihtate the comprehension thereof. 

67c The best founded calculations can only afford a 
commander-in-chief the probabihty, and not the certainty, 
of success. Indeed, how would it be possible for calcula- 
tions based on such variable and uncertain data as the 
nature of the ground and the courage of the troops, to lead 
to positive results ? The unforeseen occurrence whijjh may 
snatch the victory from his hands are numerous, and the 
greater the army and the more extensive the field of battie, 
the more likely they are to present themselves. An aide- 
de-camp killed or taken prisoner as he is conveying an im- 
portant order, a general who misconceives or imperfectiy 
executes a certain movement, a column delayed by the bad- 
ness of the roads, or the destruction of a bridge, and there- 
fore arriving too late on the field of battie, an ill effected 
reconnaissance or false intelligence, all these may counteract 
the best conceived operations and compromise the fate of 
the army. At the present day armies are so immense, 
fields of battie so vast, that the province of a commander- 
in-chief must naturally be restricted to the directing of 
movements, the execution of which devolves upon generals 
whom he is prevented by distance from immediately sur- 
veying, and at whose mercy, so to speak, he finds himself 
placed. Ignorance, incapacity, and sometimes an utter ab- 
sence of zeal, often cause the loss of the most skilfully 
planned batties. Since, therefore, we can never feel actually 
certain of gaining a victory, it follows, that a battie should 
jiever be hazarded while a possibihty exists of gaining our 
ends without resorting thereto. It is his adherence to this 
wise course that insured "Wellington's immortal glory in 
his matchless campaign in Portdgai, a casw^vajga. ^a ^^Jssssssifc^ 
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as to conquer the enemy without giying hun batde, and 
consequently without affording him even the chance of 
success. "The distance," said Napoleon, "between a 
battle lost and a battle won, is immense : whole empires 
are comprised therein/' In conclusion, when our plans, 
the state of affairs, and the laws of probabihty render it in- 
cumbent on us to risk a battle, we must strain every nerve 
to place all the chances of success on our side, this being 
the most important event in war.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF TACTICAL MARCHES. 

68. The armies having arrived within two or three 
thousand yards of each other, assume on each side a first 
or preparatory order of battle. The directions they follow 
frequently oblige them to march in columns, the size of 
which varies according to circumstances, and, previous to 
engaging, they deploy. 

Such manaeuvre-marches, having for their object the 
carrying into effect of a tactical combination, have been 
divided into the three following classes : — 

1st, That in which an army joins the enemy by a march 
forward (march of front), which is always offensive. 

2nd, That in which it executes a march of fiank, for the 
purpose of confining its line or of attacking the hostile 
extremity, and is either defensive or offensive. 

3rd, That in which an army, finding its position bad* 



* Geaersl Bogniat 
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and being desirous of reaching a better one on its rear, 
performs a retrograde march, which is always defensive. 

In a battle field these marches can be resorted to sue- 
cessively or simultaneously : in all of them the preparation 
is to be distinguished &om the execution. It being, there- 
fore, necessary that preparation should first of all be made 
for them, a proper reconnaissance of the ground is required. 

69. A front-march is always offensive, and has for its 
object the passing from an indefinite order of battle to a 
definite one. Now, the armies form themselves on several 
parallel lines, we must therefore advance in one of the three 
following methods : — AU the forces marching in line, which 
is scarcely possible ; all formed into one column only, which 
is impracticable, since it would have too great a depth, and 
would require too much time to deploy; or, lastly, in 
several columns. 

To facilitate the march and deployment each column must 
be fomed by component iiactions of the army, and should 
contain troops of every line of battle. As for the number 
of them, it depends on that of the directions practicable, 
while their strength should be commensurate to the im- 
portance of the aim to be attained. The proximity of the 
enemy and the imminence of the struggle tend to diminish 
their depth ; experience seems to indicate that they must 
not be less than twelve battalions or squadrons, nor larger 
than twenty-four battalions or thirty-six squadrons. What- 
ever be the number, they should take care to preserve 
between them the space necessary for deploying. 

In order to prepare the execution of these marches, we 
must determine the points of attack or points of condusion: 
one of these will naturally be more important than the rest ; 
there will, therefore, be a principal direction, in addition 
to other and secondary ones, all of them leading im- 
mediately to the conclusion or end in view. The ground 
being generally uneven, the direction adopted, and Ihfixsi&st^^ 
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the columns, will not preserve the same intervals throughout 
their entire length. It is for this reason that the staff 
officers lead the columns, their knowledge of the groimd 
euahling them to remedy such disadvantage, by deploying 
on the proper division of the centre. 

The above-mentioned directions must admit of the troops 
marching with the largest front possible, whether division 
or squadron, and should be practicable for all the arms. 
There must not exist between them obstacles which it is 
impossible to cross, and they must also admit of the troops 
suddenly assuming a formation of attack. It is advanta- 
geous to aissign to the extreme columns directions in which 
frequent natural or artificial obstacles cover the flanks, and 
in order to obtain such condition, we must not strictly 
adhere to the distance of deployment. Finally, the interior 
directions should pass through strong points. 

The colunms, as has been said before, contain troops 
belonging to every arm. The light cavalry is in advance, 
infentry, forming the first two Hues, occupies the head of 
the principal columns. Artillery is distributed from the 
front to the rear, one battery remaining on the front, to 
destroy the obstacles : cavalry follows behind. Sometimes 
the latter is employed in masses, on the wings, on several 
lines, it then forms the extreme columns, but as cavalry 
does not in general constitute an interior part of an order 
of battle, it should never of itself form interior columns. 

A column of attack which has for its object the carrying 
of certain field works, should have previously distributed 
among the adjoining columns several batteries which unite 
after the march, in order not to deteriorate the track of 
ground constituting the direction. 

To protect and facilitate a forward march, the army has 

a general vanguard, the strength and composition of which 

will be in accordance with the nature of the ground. It 

jnuBt sweep the passes, drive back the advanced posts, and 
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secure the important points. It may also have a special 
duty, such as the making of a secondary attack on a 
central position, in order to attract towards this point the 
hostile forces. It may also have to form the head of the 
principal attacking corps, or to secure an important point, 
until the arrival of the columns. It is composed of the three 
arms and must invariahly remain connected with the 
army 

For the execution, the vanguard advances to fulfil its 
purpose, while the columns follow the directions allotted to 
them. When it is foreseen that an attack will be made 
during the march, an order of battle is prepared before 
hand. If no such fear be entertained, we advance in double 
columns of echellons. The fiill distances must be main- 
tained between the troops, but should be diminished on 
approaching nearer the enemy, and at the moment of 
conflict, should undergo still further diminution, in order to 
f&cilitate the deployment. However, when the flanks are 
uncovered, the extreme columns must preserve their fiill 
distances so as to form quickly in line of battle ; the reserves 
f oUow after. 

The park of artillery and baggage are usually left two 
marches behind, but when it is necessary to have them at 
hand, they follow the reserve. 

During the execution, the troops must observe the rules 
prescribed for the march of detachments. 

70. By a flank march an army repairs to the right 
or left of its former position, in order to arrive at a new 
order of battle. This change of position must be so per- 
formed as to allow the order in question to be instantane- 
ously assumed throughout the whole march. Two methods 
of executing such a manoeuvre suggest themselves ; it may 
either be effected by causing the troops to file off, which is 
practically impossible, or by breaking into subdivisions and 
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marcliiiig in open column so as to be able directly to assumo 
^an order of battle. 

' Such marches present serious disadvantages, the columns 
are unwieldly from their depth, the distances are difficult 
of preservation, and the proximity of the enemy allows him 
to turn an error on the part of his opponent to immediate 
account. There is but Httle protection for the head of the 
columns ; it is difficult to reinforce the line should it become 
necessary to do so, and the roads of retreat remain more or 
less unprotected. These inconveniences increase with the 
numerical strength of the armies, therefore, such marches 
are applicable to corps of army only. Napoleon used to 
say " That it is rash to execute them in the presence of the 
enemy." Frederick the Great had recourse to them, but his 
forces were small. We should employ them in secondary 
combinations, such as the turning of a flank during an attack, 
the conflning of an order of battle, and the covering of 
certain pomts of the ground. 

Their preparation rehes on the reconnaissance of the 
ground. It is necessary to have as many columns and, 
therefore, as many directions as there are lines of battle, so 
as constantly to maintain the proper distance between each 
line, and to avoid the existence of obstacles between them. 

The route followed by the exterior column must be 
carefully prepared and protected either by demonstrations of 
light cavalry or lines of skirmishers, or even artillery, and 
must be supported by judicious accessories. When the 
exterior flank is thus protected we diminish the distance 
between each regiment or battalion by half, or we close 
them, which allows the cavalry to move easily. For the 
purpose of resisting unforeseen dangers, we have at the 
head of the columns small special vanguards. Finally, it is 
prudent to conceal the march from the enemy, and to avoid 
directing it pointedly against his hne. 
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The disposition and distribution of the troops in each 
column vary with circumstances. It is difficult to preserve 
during the march the relative position of the troops in 
battle, as, in many cases, the order will differ at the point 
of conclusion, according to the proximity of the enemy and 
the offensive or defensive character of the march. 

Infantry should form close columns, in order to deploy 
quickly if the heads of the columns be threatened : the 
cavalry adopts, as far as possible, an interior course, and, 
should its action be required, can quickly pass through the 
intervals left by the infantry. The hght cavalry marches 
on the ffank of the exterior column, in order to protect it. 
The first line must not retain all its artillery, but only what 
is necessary to resist a first attack : still, its proportion of 
artillery may be afterwards increased, should it be found 
needful to form an offensive order of battle and to attack 
some strong point. It sometimes covers the exterior flank. 

These marches are always covered by detachments, which 
prevent the enemy from falling on the exterior troops : the 
general van-guard usually fulfils that purpose, either pro- 
tecting the whole march or occupying a point capable of 
protecting it : it occupies the passes, and at the moment 
of the struggle makes either a pretended or a real attack. 
A rear guard also covers the end of the columns, and is 
sometimes formed from the reserve : it has either a general 
object or the special one of connecting the troops of the 
front with those of the fiank. 

71. The alternated or mixed marches are those oi front 
and flank resorted to alternately in some great movement, 
and can be adopted only by the corps of an army. 

72. As regards the retrograde marches, they constitute 
the same movement as that effected in the vacating of a 
battle field. They are, however, more free, and are neces- 
sarily defensive, inasmuch as we retire before the enemy. 
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Their purpose often is to attract the enemy to a battle 
field surveyed beforehand. The conditions of their per- 
formance are the same as those of the marches of £ront, 
with this difference, that the heads of the colmnns are 
formed by the parks of artillery and baggage. If attacked, 
they face right about, and deploy on their extremity. 

These marches should be secretly performed, and their 
execution should, therefore, be postponed until night or 
day-break. 
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We have seen that strategy is that part of the military 
science which comprehends all the combinations of the 
general out of the battle field. 

De Bocquancourt observes: — "It required a great cap- 
tain, immense armies, vast conceptions, and prolonged wars, 
to serve as basis for this most important branch of the 
science of war, whereof, indeed, it may be considered as the 
essence. This combination of requisites at length pre- 
sented itself, and strategy resulted fi:om the campaigns of 
Napoleon, even as tactics, half a century before, had issued 
from the Prussian camp : we mean that these campaigns, 
by the abundance of facts, incidents, and results connected 
with them, developed for the first time a sufficient number 
of principles, rules, and exceptions, to enable a special doc- 
trine to be founded thereon, and even to justify the intro- 
duction of new terms." 

Strategy is that branch of the science of war which has 
for its object war as a general principle. It determines 
the aim in view, and then establishes the most advisable 
means to be pursued in order to attain such aim. It is, 
therefore, indispensable, first of all, to fix upon a starting 
point, and then to select an appropriate base. Between this 
base and the object in view a great distance intervenes, and 
it is the selection of the most judicious means for directing 
the army through certain lines tending towards the point in 
question, that constitutes the purpose and aim of strategy. 
This point may either be the capital city of a country or 
its army. 
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As the operations of a war take place on large surfaces, 
it is impossible always to preserve the compact order of the 
battle field. The necessities of life would of themselves 
prove an insurmountable impediment. It is an old but 
incontestable adage^ that an army must " separate to live, 
and join to fight/' In many circumstances it is necessary 
that an army should be broken up into detachments, viz., 
when the enemy also is divided into separate bodies, when 
he is distant and there is but little probability of collision, 
when the nature of the ground will not admit of the move- 
ment of the large masses, and, also, when the nature of the 
aim to be arrived at renders a division of the forces neces- 
sary. This rule, however, must always be borne in mind, 
that the separation of the parts of an army must be so regu- 
lated as in no way to compromise the security of the whole, 
and that at any moment, the detachments must be able to 
unite and support each other, and act in one mass upon any 
given point. 

From strategy we learn to sketch our plan of campaign, 
to select our points of departure or bases, to trace the 
general direction of our movements or line of operations, 
and to carry on war offensive or defensive, by means of 
marches. 

For the sake of deamess, we shall consider each of the 
foregoing details separately. 
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73. A theatre of war comprises the yarious countries 
upon which two nations can march their forces, and fight ; 
if the nations he contiguous the theatre is the territory of 
hoth nations ; if not, it comprehends all the tract situated 
hetween their possessions. 

74. These theatres of war may he resolved into a theatre 
of operations, or extent of country upon which two hostile 
armies can organize their comhinations, preserving at the 
same time their strategical relations : their limits are more 
clearly defined than those of the former, heing great natural 
obstacles such as the sea, a chain of mountains, a river, or 
a neutral territory. 

75. These tracts- of land being stUl very lai^e, they are 
subdivised into ^* zones of operations'^ which relate more 
especially to the part of country occupied by an army at a 
given moment ; their limits are rather vague, beiag for the 
most part basins of rivers. 

76. In the theatres or zones of operations, the marches 
of the armies are performed according to determined direc- 
tions ; those by which the march of the army is favoured, 
£or the most part valleys, are called lines of operations or of 
invasion ; but a chain of mountains, or a river, crossing the 
zone, inasmuch as it favours the defence, would constitute 
a line of defence, 

77. The lines of operations or defence, in a theatre <^ 
war, end by meeting each other; the points of inter* 
section are most important, their possession exercising a 
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great influence over the success of operations ; they are 
called strategical points » 

These are usually diTided into two classes; the first 
natural or permanent, the second accidental or resulting 
from, manoeuvre. Of the former, the value is intrinsic, having 
constantly a superior influence over the theatre of opera- 
tions, whilst of the latter, the value is variable and depends 
upon the relative position of the two armies. 

The permanent strategical points are self-evident ; in moun- 
tainous countries they are the towns commanding the passes; 
in less uneven ground, the towns situated near the line of 
separation of waters, and connected with several valleys ; 
the towns on the confluence of rivers or having a thorough- 
fare, the capitals of state, and the great centres of population 
or markets of great countries, are all so many permanent 
points. 

With regard to the accidental, they also belong to strate- 
gical lines, but their importance is but epemeitd, since it 
depends upon the relative position of the armies, and is 
immediately destroyed by a movement of troops ; they are 
principally to be found on the crossing of roads, and at 
that extremity of the enemy's position where it is the most 
easy to separate him from his base, (^9) and also near the 
enemy's centre, when scattered over a very long line. 

It may be added, with Jomini, that the value of a strate- 
gical point depends greatly on the abihty and dispositions 
of the general. The Great Captain who crossed the St. 
Bernard and ordered the passage of the Splugen was far 
from believing in the impregnabihty of such chains, but he 
little imagined that a muddy little rivulet and an insigni- 
flcant enclosure of wall, would change his fate at Waterloo. 

76. An objective point is the definitive aim of a strate- 
gical combination: it may be a material point, but is 
always either permanently or accidentally strategical, and 
difficult to determine at first. 
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It is advantageous to select a natural point as objectiye, 
because its possession gives immediate control over a certain 
tract of country ; this proceeding is observable in almost all 
the wars of the eighteenth century. But the selection of 
accidental points may produce stiU more important results, 
by dispersing the hostile forces or defeating them separately. 
Napoleon preferred them, because he knew that towns fall 
of themselves. The diflficulty consists in their judicious 
selection. 

In the defensive, the objective point becomes that which 
it is essential to cover, generally the capital or a line of 
defence. Okounef* says, " these objective points are of two 
kinds as regards their importance : the objective defimtive 
which decides the fate of the war, and the objective prelimi-' 
nary which, in the defensive, gives a character of stability 
to operations on a large scale, and in the offensive facihtates 
the continuation of movements and prepares the ulterior 
results." 

79. A base of operations is the surface of ground upon 
which an army collects its means of war, its magazines, 
provisions, depots of recruits, &c. From this base it pro- 
ceeds to execute a series of operations, but the army must 
always remain in immediate connection with it, in order 
that the army may use it, if required, as a place of refuge. 

80. The/ron^ of operations of an army is the tract of 
groimd which the army, with its various elements, embraces, 
and upon which it exercises an immediate influence, in its 
successive operations. 



* *' Memoires sur les principes de la strat^gie." This General 
(a Russian) attributes to the physical properties of the ground too 
much importance. This work, however, contains some good and 
useful principles. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF BASES AND FRONTS OF OPERATIONS. 

The bases of operations may be subdivided into primary, 
secondary, and accidental. 

81. A primary hose is the first which an army selects 
before imdertaking any operation. Strictly speaking, it 
might be reduced to a strong point, as in the wars beyond 
sea, but in continental wars it is necessary that the first 
operations should have for their object the obtaining of 
other points, for, as will be readily granted, a base limited 
to a single point would be deficient, inasmuch as an army 
suffering a check at the distance of fifty miles, might be 
driven out of its lines of operations and cut off from its 
refuge. Therefore, it is only by exception that a base is 
Ijmited to a single point. 

A base is, in general, a zone, more or less deep, on 
which stand fortified points, and whereon are gathered the 
magazines and supplies of war : from it emanate several 
roads passing through the theatre of operations. In the 
offensive the base may be selected on the frontier itself, 
but in the defensive, in order to guard against checks, pre- 
ference should be given to the rear. 

This base comprises and contains all the means of war 
necessary to the army, and is at the same time a resource 
for provisions ; nevertheless, it may be found necessary to 
obtain a portion of die army*s subsistence from the adjoin- 
ing countries, and to adopt some particular plan for pro- 
caring prowmona. 
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An anny crossing fertile and populous countries may 
execute its operations by deriving its resources from the 
country itself, but, after a month or thereabout has elapsed, 
magazines supplied by purchase or otherwise should be es- 
tablished, and, if possible, on three radii : in sterile 
countries, however, the magazines must be organised on the 
base. The supply of an army by sea is the easiest method, 
but it would be a dangerous one for a continental army to 
depend on, unless its base were continental. Rivers faci- 
litate such supplies in the highest degree, and therefore 
exercise a great influence in the selection of the base.* 

The base is generally selected on a river, which by its 
fortified towns ensures safety to the depots, and by its 
waters facilitates communication. 

82. The base should be sheltered from unforeseen 
attacks, therefore it is advisable to select for its site some 
great natural obstacle, presenting fortified points in suffi- 
cient number to secure the magazines, and enable the army 
to occupy all the passes. It is also advantageous to cover 
the army's front with a large river, and thus protect its 
flanks. As for its length, it is important that a proper pro- 
portion be observed, since it then becomes more difficult to 
cut oflF. A certain degree of limitation should be observed, 
because an army, after a defeat, returns to its base, which 
then becomes a line of defence — such line being in a neces- 
sary ratio with the occupying forces, and becoming weak 
if extended to too great a length. Very often the base is 
inevitably limited by a frontier : in this case, it may be un- 
avoidable to begin with a weak one, but efforts must be 
made to extend it. 

83. It must also bear a proper ratio to the extent of 
the theatre of operations, for if it include only fifty miles. 
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when operations have to be carried on at a distance of a 
hundred and fifty, the diflferent roads leading to the objective 
point are confined and ahnost confounded with each other, 
a circumstance which might easily lead to the army being 
separated from its base. It is in a suitable ratio when the 
triangle formed by the base and the lines joining its ex- 
tremities with the objective point, is equilateral. But the 
base being limited, its length cannot admit of distant 
objective points, and on the other side we cannot extend it 
indefinitely. 

84. It is generally admitted, that when the objective 
point is a hundred leagues distant, the base cannot with 
safety be extended to the length which a due proportion 
to the other sides of the figure would require. 

General Rogniat observes, — "It is impossible for a modem 
army so to reduce its requirements as to be able to dispense 
with magazines and depots. The provisions carried by an 
army are in general calculated only to last four days, and I 
do not beheve it possible that an army could, under any 
circumstances, carry with it provisions likely to last more 
than eight. Such part of these provisions as consists in 
bread and biscuit can only be prepared in establishments 
previously constructed for that purpose. Fire arms neces- 
sitate so great a supply of ammunition that it is impossible 
for an army to carry with it more than sufficient for one 
battle, after which it would be left utterly defenceless were 
it to be cut off" from the depots destined to replenish its re- 
sources ; in addition to which, even in the event of finding 
places fitted for safely depositing its ammunition, its pro- 
visions, and for establishing its hospitals and arsenals, those 
places would require a considerable time to fortify. It is, 
therefore, evident that as it is impossible for an army either 
to carry with it, or to find or prepare rapidly in a foreign 
country, all the indispensable requisites for its safeguard, 
its existence, and the carrying on of the war generally, it 
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becomes an inviolable rule that an army should never stray 
beyond a certain distance from its bade." 

We are thus led to the observation, that when the base is 
limited by the frontier, or when some lines of obstacles are 
to be overcome, a secondary hose is necessary to establish 
new ratios. Besides, under another point of view, it would 
be very dangerous to cross a Hne of obstacles and allow 
them to intervene between the army and its base ; a 
secondary one is absolutely necessary, because as the base 
must aliment the war, all that part of the country through 
which the army must communicate with it should admit of 
easy thoroughfare, inasmuch as long delays, especially in 
the transmission of ammunition, entirely paralyze the offen- 
sive and defensive powers of troops. 

This secondary base is constituted on the same principles 
as the primary one : the provisions are drawn from the 
first and also from the second, which is selected in a hostile 
country, and must be connected with the primary base by 
good communications covered by the army. It is not 
always parallel, but very often obhque to the primary base ; 
in the defensive, especially, it is advantageous, thfit. a,, de- 
cided obHquity should exist, since it may thus become 
parallel to the lines of operations of the enemy. 

85. In war, all operations require a base, but if this 
necessity relate to particular operations only, this base is 
accidental : it is of use for the moment, to connect a series 
of operations, and is afterwards abandoned, in order to 
resume the natural one. It should be strong and well 
connected with the natural base. 

I will here observe, with General Dufour, that although 
it is prudent to establish successive bases of operations in 
proportion as one advances in an enemy's country, it by no 
means follows that an army should check itself in the 
middle of success, for the purpose of effecting such bases. 
It would merely be necessary to leave behind a sufficient 

mber of troops, or summon feeB\i OTi<e», iot ^^ ^^ox^^'efc 
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of fortifying the requisite places and establishing magazines, 
&c., whilst the army prosecutes its march and advantages. 

d 

'd' 86. The di- 

rection of a base 
exercises great 
influence over 
operations in 
war. Let ABC 
be a frontier, O 
the objective 
point, dd, d'd', 
d"d", the lines 
of defence, and 
p, p\ p", several 
strong points. If 
A B be selected for base, as it is parallel to the lines 
of defence, the army brings its front in contact with 
these lines, attacks the strong points one after another, 
success not extending its influence over a large sur- 
face. But, if a base, B C be selected, the two first 
lines of defence as well as many strong points are turned, 
and the enemy will be obliged to leave the whole ground 
situated beyond. Besides, if the new lines of operation be 
shorter than those of the enemy, it is easy to cut him off. 
The annals of war prove that this hypothesis is not an 
exaggeration. We meet with many instances of the great 
captains selecting an oblique base, and of their inclining 
their secondary ones more and more. 

A base may be parallel or perpendicular to that of the 
enemy; both directions have been recommended.* The 
best, however, is a base of two faces, one of them being 
perpendicular to the enemy. Were England operating on 



* Jomiai preferring a perpoidicular base; Archduke Charles a 
parallel one. 
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the contineDt, the base might be selected on the sea-shore, 
for an army must select its base on the points where it can 
be supported by all its means of war, and where it can find 
a sure refuge. But for a continental army that would be 
madness. 

87. The base of operations is invariable ; the front on 
the contrary, is essentially variable. 

An army, stationed on its base, concentrates its elements 
before operating ; the front of operations then appears ; 
now, the army may follow several directions more or less 
distant according to the position of the enemy : on the 
second day of the march, as this has become nearer, the 
elements are kept more at hand, and the directions of the 
movements becoming more convergent, the front becomes 
smaller; at last, when in presence of the enemy, the 
directions are blended and the forces assume tactical dis- 
positions. 

The front varies also according to the numerical force of 
the army, a large army generally embracing in its operations 
a surface of ground very much wider than a small one. 
This of course depends greatly on the nature of the country, 
the component parts being kept nearer together in uneven 
ground, and farther apart in open country. In short, it 
varies with the combinations of the general, who, in order 
to stnke a blow at a hostile position, confines the front, but 
after a victory when the enemy is disorganized and escapes 
in several directions, he divides his forces for the pursuit, 
and the front becomes much extended. 

The utmost endeavours should be made to possess some 
strong point on the front, in order to meet unforeseen 
events : in the defensive, still stronger ones should be 
selected. 

It is advisable to select on the front one or two tactical 
positions reconnoitred before hand, in order to concentrate 
the army upon them, and receive the enemy when our plans 
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are unmasked. Thus did Napoleon at Austerlitz, and 
Wellington at Waterloo. 

The direction of the front is not arbitrary : if we suppose 
it to be parallel to that of the enemy, it leads only to attacks 
of front, the success of which is always uncertain ; never- 
theless, as central attacks are the most decisive, this dispo- 
sition may in some instances be advantageous. Under all 
other circumstances it is preferable to adopt an oblique 
front, because the army can concentrate itself on its flank, 
and make attacks of flank or of rear, and the more oblique 
the front may be, the better, since it will allow of cutting 
off the hostile line of retreat. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF STRATEGICAL LINES. 



88. Whatever line enables us to realise a strategical 
combination is a strategical line. 

According to this definition there are many strategical 
lines in a theatre of operations : as they are resorted to for 
the movements of armies, we include the practicable roads 
only, and among the several directions leading to an ob- 
jective point, the one which affords the greatest, advantages 
will be the strategical line. When the direction of such a 
line tends towards permanent points, it is more especially 
denominated a line of operations ; if it be directed through 
large tracts of land, it constitutes a line of invasion. 

An army advancing on a theatre of operations leaves 
behind it a part of its lines ; this latter portion becomes less 
important for the offensive, but is still of the highest im- 
portance in the event of a check, the part thus left behind 
constituting the natural line of retreat. 

When the operations depend on the position occupied by 
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the hostile forces, the line is called a strategical line of 
manosuvres. 

There are also the less important lines of communication^ 
the object of which is to unite the above mentioned lines. 

To these must be added the lines of defence, which are 
either permanent or accidental. The former consist of 
frontiers when they present a combination of natural and 
artificial obstacles, such as a chain of mountains, large 
riyers, fortified towns, &c., well connected. As regards the 
accidental, they may consist of a river, a chain of moun- 
tains, a pass with intrenchments on the accessible spots, 
&c. They must be as nearly connected as possible, the 
more easily to admit of being covered. Both should offer 
a rallying point for tactical defence. 

The lines of operations are those to be followed in order 
to accomplish an operation, or series of operations on the 
same theatre. Although each operation requires a par- 
ticular fine, we have given the special name of line of 
operations to the general direction whither all the operations 
of a campaign tend, consisting, in fact, of all those roads 
followed by an army in passing from its base to the ob- 
jective definitive point. They pass through the front of 
operations by which, when the army has advanced upon 
the scene of action, this system of roads is cut into two 
parts. All that is before it is the Une of invasion, all that 
remains behind, and along which the convoys of provisions, 
recruits, &c., proceed, is the natural line of retreat. 

From among this number of roads, the title of mMitary 
road is given to that on which the resting places are organ- 
ised; this road is generally the principal one, and also 
serves as line of commissariat 

An army, in order to reach its destination, may follow 
one or several directions. The lines are therefore simple, 
double, or multiple. 
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89. Simple lines are the best, because they allow of 
acting at every moment with the whole of the forces. 

Considered in themselves, they must offer a number of 
communications of such nature that the movements of troops 
and materiel may encounter no difficulty, and must there- 
fore be practicable for every description of carriages neces- 
sarily following the march of armies. Besides, they must 
be taken through countries affording all the resources 
necessary for the subsistence of the troops, and must not be 
of too great a length. 

The larger the base, the further the Hues may proceed, 
especially when they start from a central point of it, and 
when the theatre of operations affords numerous and easy 
outlets. When the army has arrived at a locality where 
there are but few roads, it is then said to make '' a poinf 
beyond which the line becomes too long, unless it be 
remedied by such means as a secondary base or the occupa- 
tion of contiguous ways of communication by detachments. 
Thus, although the length is variable, we can increase it 
without compromising the army. 

In order to preserve the connexion between the army and 
its base, the line must be protected from danger on its flank. 
If the limits of the theatre are both lateral as regards the 
hostile country, the line must be kept at equal distance, if 
one of them be in friendly territory the line should be kept 
nearest thereto ; we always approach it on the side where 
the flanks are covered. 

Considered in relation to its base, a line may be perpen- 
dicular or obhque to the middle or extremities thereof. The 
surest principles are adhered to when the line is perpen- 
dicular to the middle of its base, since the army is then 
enabled to occupy a greater number of shorter roads. When 
the line starts from the extremities of the base, its advantages 
are less, as, owing to its increased length, the army may the 
more easily be driven from its original direction. Similar 
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disadvantages are attached to oblique lines, since they soon 
uncover a large portion of the base. It may sometimes be 
allowable, for a short time, to send forth an army in a di- 
rection which might uncover its line of operations, biit 
rapidity of execution and skil^l demonstrations must then 
be employed to prevent the enemy from perceiving it. It 
is, however, an imprudent measure, and only to be resorted 
to in extreme cases. 

90. As the lines of operations are indicated by the posi- 
tion of the objective point, their selection is not arbitrary. 
If the objective point be a permanent one, we must study 
all the directions starting from the base and leading to the 
point, and then select that which best fulfils the preceding 
conditions. If it be an accidental point, the choice of the 
line involves a series of combinations, as it may be selected 
leading towards the centre, the flanks, or the rear of the 
hostile position. The art of well directing the lines of 
operations consists in so combining them with the base and 
marches, as to obtain possession of the enemy's means of 
communication, without incurring the risk of losing 
one's own. 

The line leading to the centre allows of acting in a com- 
pact mass, so as to divide the enemy into two parts, and 
drive him in two different directions ; this aflbrds a good 
opportunity of overcoming each part separately and in 
succession. However, as this centre is the very point on 
which the enemy can in the shortest time concentrate his 
forces, he will easily resist the effort, especially if his forces 
be not too widely distributed. Such a direction, therefore, 
has no positive advantages, but should be preferred when 
the forces of the enemy are distributed over a large front, 
when allied armies obey different chiefs whose interests are 
not identical, or when obstacles exist near the centre which 
prevent the concentration of troops in that direction. For 

K 
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sucli a combination, a line perpendicular to a base parali^ 
to the enemy's front, is the most fayourable disposition. 

A line which allows us to threaten an enemy's wing 
affords particular advantages, because the wings are weak 
points, difficult to support, and a success obtained over 
them leads to the threatening of the flanks and even the rear 
of the enemy. The results are most decisive when the 
attack drives a wing from the scene of operations. To suck 
a combination a parallel base would present the impedi- 
ments of an oblique line ; it would, therefore, be better to 
incline our base from a central point, and afterwards to take 
the line perpendicular to it. 

If the army move towards the flank or the rear, it has 
the superiority of numbers and position, in addition to that 
of threatening the enemy's line of retreat, but would expose 
itself to the risk of being cut off from its communications 
were it not to preserve a sure line of retreat behind, or at 
any rate ensure to itself the finding of another one. The 
base must be obhque to the hostile front, the advantages 
increasing in proportion to the degree of obliquity, until it 
becomes perpendicular. This selection of direction is so 
important as to serve as a sure test of the genius of a 
general. 

9 1 . Whatever may be the combination, we must remem- 
ber the fundamental principles of strategy — we must act 
with all our forces against the divided forces of ike enemt/j 
0r his inactive elements, cut off his line of retreat^ suc- 
cessively occupy the decisive points of the theatre of war ^ and 
seek to paralyze our enemy^s efforts by advancing towards 
the points whence he draws his resources J* 

92. A double line is used when two corps advance to 
the same object in two directions, which cannot easily be 
connected, being separated by natural obstacles. When the 
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ground to be comprehended is very extensiye, it is necessary 
to select two sets of roads, and to form two armies, but this 
latter method has the disadvantage of separating the ele- 
ments, and is not often adopted. It is resorted to in order 
to dispose of immense forces, which, from their very 
number, might become impediments, as in the case of great 
coalitions. It is also sometimes necessary, when the enemy 
likewise is following a double direction, in which case a part 
of the army must be opposed to each of the enemy's masses. 

93. Multiple lines are resorted to when it is impossible 
to select hues of any other kind, and when, either on ac- 
count of the uneven nature of the ground, or the magnitude 
of the army, the columns would be too deep and might 
exhaust the country. Even when the enemy is divided it 
is preferable not to follow his example, because, by as- 
suming a central direction, we can operate against either of 
his divisions. 

94. We must not confound multiple lines with the 
directions followed by the great moveable and temporary 
detachments. These have always aims, more or less 
secondary, to arrive at, and, as the main object is to obtain 
a success on the decisive points, they must be avoided. 
They are generally recurred to in order to oblige the enemy 
to retreat, by threatening his line of operations, or for the 
purpose of covering our own ; to march towards a hostile 
corps to prevent its junction, or to facilitate the arrival of 
succours; to observe and hold in check a considerable 
fraction of the enemy, while we strike a blow at the re- 
mainder ; to carry away a considerable convoy of provisions 
or ammunition, on which depends the prolongation of 
a siege or the success of a strategical combination, or to 
protect an expected supply ; to effect a demonstration, the 
object of which is to induce the enemy to move ; to mask 
or invest one or several places ; to carry an important point 
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situated on the lines of communication of a retreating 
enemy.* 

95. Parallel lines are those which continue at about 
the same distance from each other throughout the theatre 
of operations. While this disposition is resorted to no 
juncture can take place, the general aim is undetermined, 
and the marches slower and less decisive. Such lines 
should be abandoned in presence of superior forces, and the 
component parts of the army should be included within the 
lines of communication, before undertaking anything of im- 
portance. Parallel lines are but seldom made use of. 

96. Convergent or concentric lines start from two distant 
points, and continue to approach nearer and nearer to each 
other : they allow of embracing a large surface of the 
theatre of operations, and of coyering more efficiently the 
Unes of communication and the magazines. They fulfOi the 
fundamental principle of acting against a divided enemy 
with concentrated masses. This method, however, is at- 
tended with its disadvantages, it being necessary that the 
point of junction of these lines of operations be situated on 
this side of the hostile positions and not beyond them. 

97. With regard to divergent or eccentric lines, they are 
attended with great drawbacks, and are only resorted to in 
pursuit (because the victorious army has then faciUties for 
uniting its corps more rapidly than the defeated), and in 
the beginning of a retreat. If, in this latter case, they be 
selected premeditatedly, they must allow of the army's 
re-uniting through the lines of communication, after one or 
two days march. 

98. In their relation to those of the enemy, the strate- 
gical lines have been distinguished into interior axid exterior. 
The interior or central hues have such a direction as to 
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admit of the concentration of Tariou» corps and the con- 
necting of their movements before the enemy can oppose to 
them a greater mass. The exterior lines are those formed^ 
by an army marching simultaneously towards the extremi* 
ties of one or several hostile masses. When following the 
former, the two masses must not confine themselves in too 
small a front, nor extend themselves too far apart, especially 
in presence of superior forces. The interior lines afford 
the best opportunities for applying the fundamental prin- 
ciple of strategy, and should be preferred : the latter can 
only be had recourse to when acting with a very superior 
force. 

We must bear in mind that those Knes will be the best 
which will the most easily permit of acting offensively in 
the chief points with the greatest part of our forces, 
continuing meanwhile to remain on the defensive in the 
secondary ones (in strong positions) until, a decisive biow^ 
having been struck, and the operations having lerminated 
in the complete defeat of an essential part of the hostile 
army, we are enabled to direct our efforts towards the 
other threatened points.* 

99. In conclusion, let us observe that of all tlie lines of 
operations, the simple line is the best. An entire army 
acting in one single direction, without forming into large 
detachments, is always safer, since the mass of the active 
forces is more concentrated. The simple line is also more 
advantageous inasmuch as it is less complicated. 

In an offensive army a simple line admits of advancing 
more directly towards the aim in view. As regards a 
defensive army, although it is necessarily the slave of the 
enemy's actions, still it is not compelled to follow multiple 
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lines, even should the enemy do so. On the contrary, this 
heing the moment when concentrated masses become really 
advantageous and indeed indispensable, we must endeavour 
to operate in such a manner as to have all our forces on the 
same spot, in order to concentrate them on the decisive 
point.* 

100. Secondary lines are those followed by detached 
corps in order to effect some secondary operations rendered 
necessary by the general ones. They do not necessarily 
emanate from a base, but may proceed from a primary line ; 
however, as the main body of the army might be driven 
from the points of junction, it is prudent to connect them 
with a Hue emanating from the base. 

101. An accidental or temporary line is followed by an 
army in order to perform an operation deviating from the 
natural direction, with the intention of subsequently resum- 
ing the original Hnes. 

102. Accidental lines are those which, deviating from 
the primary course, change the original scheme of campaign 
and also the theatre of operations. These lines are very 
important, difficult to understand, and more particularly 
inet with in the defensive. A change of lines requires the 
greatest nicety of manoeuvring, it being generally used to 
extract the army from an embarrassing position. It may 
sometimes be attended with the greatest success, but its 
consequences arc occasionally disastrous in the extreme. 

It sometimes happens that an army, reduced to acting 
strictly on the defensive, being no longer able to maintain 
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the line of junction which falls perpendicularly on the base, 
is obliged to adopt a lateral direction, in order to place itself 
on the flank of its adversary, and thus threaten his commu- 
nications and paralyze his ofiensive movements. Napoleon 
has termed this the most delicate operation in strategy. 
Such an operation can only be executed in one's own 
territory or that of an ally, where we have materiel and 
provisions at command. In fact, a movement of this kind 
discloses the base, which may fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and it is, therefore, indispensable to have another 
base from which to derive subsistence. In a hostile country 
it is almost impossible. Even in alUed territory, many 
conditions are to be fulfilled before attempting it. 

The ground towards which the new direction leads must 
aflbrd the defensive army all that is necessary for establish- 
ing a new base, and must possess positive tactical and strate- ' 
gical advantages. Besides, this lateral movement being 
only an indirect defence, is often of short duration ; the 
former line of operations, therefore, must not be entirely 
forsaken. This necessity involves a dissemination of forces^ 
and it is precisely because the army is already condemned 
to a disadvantageous defensive, that this change of line is 
difficult, and must be effected with the greatest sagacity 
and caution.* 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF PLANS OP CAMPAIGN. 



SECTION L 

103. A nation may be indaced to make war under 
various circumstances exercising a great influence over the 
nature of the war itself. These circumstances may be a» 
follows : — 

1st. The nation may stand alone against one or several 
powers ; 

2nd. The nation may be allied against one or several 
powers ; 

3rd. The nation may be either chief cause or auxiliary, 
and in ikhe latter case may interfere either at the beginning 
or the middle of war ; 

4 th. The theatre of the war may be either our own terri- 
tory, that of an ally, or that of the enemy ; 

5th. The war may be carried on close at hand, or at a 
great distance ; 

6th. The war may be a national one ; 

7th. The war may be civil or religious. 

The objects of war vary in their nature. War may be 
entered into : — 

Ist. To claim or assert rights ; 

2nd. To favour the interests of national commerce ; 

3rd. To support adjoining countries whose independence 
may be necessary ; 

4th. To fulfil oflfensive and defensive treaties of alliance ; 

5th. To propagate, extirpate or defend certain doctrines • 
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6th. To extend the national power hy judicious acqui- 
sitions ; 

7th. To preserve the national independence when 
threatened ; 

8th. To avenge national honour ; 

And finally, from love of conquest or spirit of invasion. 

These considerations exercise an influence over the nattire, 
and^therefore, over the scheme of hostilities; their apprecia- 
tion helongs to politics and diplomacy. Jomini, (from whose 
work I am now quoting) has treated this suhject separately 
under the head of " The Philosophy of War," 

104. War is either offensive or defensive, and is carried 
on either on one's own territory, or that of the enemy. A 
power so strongly estahlished at home as to he in no fear as 
regards the aggression of ite territory, or internal divisions, 
will find advantage in carrying on hostilities on the enemy's 
territories. It thereby avoids the devastation of its provinces, 
makes war at the expense of the enemy, and secures all 
moral chances of success. However, an army operating on 
its own ground, where all natural obstacles are in its favour 
may also derive advantages from its situation. 

The offensive or defensive attitude is to be definitely 
selected after a thorough investigation and appreciation of 
the military resources at disposal, it being borne in mind 
that " offensive" conveys the idea of what is about to be 
undertaken. The offensive army arrives with its masses at 
the decisive point, whilst the defensive is compelled to 
await the movements of the former, and its fractional masses 
are attacked, knowing neither where its enemy intends to 
act, nor what means to oppose to him. 

105. A scheme of campaign comprises the whole of the 
combinations by means of which we presume to be enabled 
to attain the definitive aim of a war. 

Such combinations as precede the commencement of 
hostilities may be decided upon in the first instance, but all 
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others are likely to undergo several modifications. The 
defensive, as well as the offensive requires a scheme, but in 
the latter the combinations are at first more numerous, 
since we have to assume the initiative. However both h&re 
elements in common. 

A plan of campaign involves a thorough knowledge of 
the mihtary resources of the power to be contended with. 
Military resources comprehend not on]y a standing army, 
but also the recruiting system, the spirit, the discipline, the 
mode of recompense of the nation, its financial department, 
the condition of the materiel as well as the anus and fortified 
towns. Military statistics affcNrd the requisite information. 
It will also be necessary to be correctly informed as to the 
alliances of the enemy, as well ostensible as secret, since 
they involve contingencies. The influence of secret alliances 
is difficult of appreciation, and requkes the assistance of 
diplomatists. The geographical position of the nations or 
powers allied is also to be considered. 

On the other hand, we must know the value of all the 
means at our own disposal or that of our aUies. War not 
only requires an acting army but also reserves to supply 
that army, as well as troops to ensure the interior security 
of the country. Oar engineers and gunners must be at 
least as skilful as those of the enemy, and the treasury's 
subsidies must be sufficient. Besides, good works should 
have been prepared during peace founded on statistical, geo- 
graphical, and topographical documents. The towns within 
the basis should be put in a state of defence, the amount of 
provisions requisite should be ascertained and be prepared 
for the army for a period of a month at least. 

A proper knowledge of the plan of a campaign requires 
the previous solution of all the problems of mihtary art ; 
thus, strategy is connected with several sciences. The 
general should be previously informed as to all poUtical 
and geographical matters bearing upon the subject. Military 
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geography is of yital importance ; without its aid the 
chief of an army may experience severe disappointments in 
the results of his calculations. For nearly twenty years 
hack, the government of almost every European country 
has published excellent maps which vrill remedy the defi- 
ciency of previous topographical knowledge.* 

MiUtary history affords the general its help> and assists 
him with the experience of deeds already accomplished. 
The history of nations and the study of commercial and 
agricultural statistics are also of the greatest importance. 

106. These considerations explain, to a certain degree, 
the schemes of campaign hitherto imposed upon the gene- 
rals of the French repubUc, and also the existence of the 
Austrian AuUc counsel. Such pre-imposed plans, how- 
ever, are always attended with numerous inconveniences, 
for, whatever may be the knowledge and skill of an officer, 
he cannot duly appreciate the various exigencies of a war 
when far away from the scene thereof. There are also in- 



* Okounef says on this subject, — " I am ready to affirm that the 
long delay which has occurred in the deveIo^)ment of ^trategy as ^ 
science has been caused entirely by the absence in military literature 
of a well digested work on military geography. A profound know- 
ledge of this science is an indispensable stepping stone to the study 
of strategy." 

Since Okounef made this remark, M. Lavallee has published a 
celebrated treatise on geography, both orthographical and hydro- 
graphical, translated into English by Colonel J. R. Jackson. 

Strategy shows us the roads to be followed, the points to be 
attacked ; it points out the lines which serve us as a point de depart, 
or as shelter against a threatening or dangerous enemy. Nature, 
prodigal of her wealth, offers us all her resources, strategy decides us 
to the choice thereof. An intimate acquaintance with the ground 
is as indispensable for strategy as that of the nature, properties, and 
due employment of arms is for tactics. The accidents of ground are 
the principle from which emanate those combinations which accel- 
lerate offensive movements and strengthen defensive operations. 
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stances in which schemes have been simply indicated to the 
genera], leaving to him the option of modifying them« but 
the annals of war, as well as sound reasoning, show that it 
is better to allow the generals themselves to form their own 
schemes of campaign. 

"It is undoubted," says Napier,* "that there must 
always be some sympathy of genius in the man who is to 
execute another's conceptions in mihtary affairs. Without 
that species of harmony between their minds, the thousand 
accidental occurrences and minor combinations which must 
happen contrary to expectation, will inevitably embarrass 
the executor to such a degree that he will be unable to see 
the most obvious advantages, and, in striving to unite the 
plan he has received with his own views, he will adopt 
neither, but steer an unsteady reeling course between them, 
and fail of success. The reason of this appears to be that 
a strong, and, if the term may be used, inveterate attention 
must be fixed upon certain great principles of action in 
war, to enable a general to disregard the minor events and 
inconveniences which cross his purpose ; minor they are to 
the great object, but in themselves sufficient to break 
down the firmness and self possession of any but extra- 
ordmary men." 

107. The choice of a commander-in-chief is a considera- 
tion of great importance to a government : unfortunately 
this choice is influenced by so many petty passions that 
chance, seniority, favour, jealousy, and coterie have as much 
part therein as public interest and justice. 

The best chief for an army would be the king, as he is 
free in his actions, commands respect and devotion, and 
stands above the reach of jealousy. A king, however, does 
not always possess the good qualities requisite for a general : 



* Peninsular War. 
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in this case, it is better for him to appoint a commandeis 
in-chief than to accompany the army in person. History 
affords many examples of kings and princes dividing the 
command with one or two generals, but exhibits more 
instances of failure than success. 

The selection of a general is especially difficult after a 
long peace. 

108. The most essential qualities to be sought after are, 
a lofty character and strong moral courage, which lead to 
great resolutions as well as coolness and physical courage 
which defy danger.^ Erudition, although a more secondary 
consideration, is a powerful auxiliary to the other qualities. 
That man will make a good general who is at once coura- 
geous, just, and firm, who is able, without jealousy, to 
appreciate the merit of others, and skilM to turn it to his 
own glory. Much discussion has of late arisen as to whether 
the preference should be given to a general belonging to the 
engineers or artillery, or to the other branches of the ser- 
vice. It is, however, a singular fact that war on a large 
scale is a science in which men who never commanded a 
regiment may succeed. The best safeguard is the idio- 
syncracy of the individual. 

To the requisites detailed by Jomini, De la Barre Duparcq'^ 
adds, in his pamphlet, " he plus Grand Homme de 
gaerre," the following : — " A thorough knowledge of the 
human character and the art of making one's self popular, 
talents which comprise the whole secret of directing 
masses ; an extensive knowledge of the military history of 
bye-gone times, in order to unite theoretical with practical 
experience ; sound and varied information in every depart- 
ment of military science ; a genius prompt to combine and 



* Professor of Military Art at the French Military School. 
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to decide (energy of volition);* a firm reliance on self, 
which, in a man of superior organization, is a proof of 
power rather than of presumption ; firmness and perse- 
verance ; reflection but not imagination ; sobriety and disF* 
cretion at all times ; a moderate but sufficient degree of 
eloquence; a retentive memory and a lucidity of ideas, 
however rapidly they may present themselves : this latl^ 
quality is indispensably necessary to remember otAera 
abready issued, so as to distinguish them from those wMcA 
liemain to be given." 

109. War being once decided on, we select cnA 
attitude and compose the army. 

The numbers of an army do not constitute its only yiitae: 
its organization and the character of its soldiers are all im- 
iportant considerations. An army fights well only when it 
•is well commanded. In order to proceed to the eompo^ 
•ition of an army, we have to take into account the effective 
forces and resources of our enemy, and the exact value of 
the objective points. The former, although difficult df 
estimation, may be reduced to a calculation of prohabiUties^ 
the latter may be distinctly appreciated, and their value WiM 
serve as basis for the calculation of the e£fectiye forces 
tiecessary to carry out or defend the objective points. 

As regards the relative proportion of the " three arms.** 



* " In war, the very worst plan that can be adopted is the absened 
of any plan whatever." — J)e Bocquancourt. 

''Almost all operations in war are conjectural, a general having 
no other guide than the law of probabilities, and as in war, the at^ 
of things varies constantly, it is necessary that when an occasion 
liresents itself it should be instantaneously seized upon : thia ia whV 
irresolute men are utterly unfit to be invested with command "— 
Marquis de Chambray. 
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Sea Lloyd on the PhUoeophyof War— chapter " On the General." 



it is a tactical matter, and depends mor^ particularly on 
topographical considerations.* 

War, when offensive, should always b« declared ^* Dedot- 
rations of War,'^ (a practice consecrated by the laws of 
international right) have been instituted in order to apprise 
not only the enemy, but all other nations, of the motiyes 
which have led to the assumption of a warlike attitude, and 
to testify that such attitude will be abandoned if the 
grievances which form the subject of complaint be remedied. 
Declarations of war, and the " manifestoes " which accom- 
pany them, are rendered public from a feeling of respect 
due from one nation to another, as well as from the confi- 
dence which a nation declaring war ought to have in the 
justice of its cause. They differ essentially from the 
"publication of war" The latter takes place whatever be 
the character of the war, whether offensive or defensive. 
The object thereof is to serve as notice to all the citizens of 
the nation, to designate the enemy, to prohibit most abso^ 
lately any interference 19 his favour, to recall all natives 
from abroad, and to expel all hostile " aliens " residing on 
the territory. 



SECTION n. 

DIKECnOK OF OFFENSIVE WAR. 

110. We have already enumerated the invariable ele« 
ments of the scheme : the choice of a theatre of operations 
and of a base belongs, as has been seen, more particularly 
to offensive war. 

No sooner have the movements of the enemy to be taken 

* Okonnef. 
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into consideration, that military operations become essentiailly 
variable. The choice of a line of operations is the funda- 
mental basis of a well organised scheme of campaign. 
These lines of operations admit of great variety, as there are 
almost always numerous roads leading to the same point. 
There are, besides, so many considerations to be borne in 
piind, so many conflicting reasons to contend with, that the 
choice of such a line is always a matter of considerable 
dehcacy. Preference should be accorded to that which, 
while it ensures the safety of the army, offers at the same 
time the greatest facihty for the transfer of provisions. 
- With regard to the base, it is generally determined by 
the geographical position of the district in which the war is 
carried on. Doubt can only arise in the event of the fron- 
tier's being a double one, in which case preference must be 
given to the more important. This must be considered as 
the starting point, while the other must be kept in a state 
of defence. 

• A successful result is seldom obtained through a division 
of forces, and the same reasons which render a double line 
of operations dangerous, apply in an equally strong degree 
to a double system of offensive. On the contrary, every 
eflbrt should be made to render any advantage that may be 
gained decisive, and they will always be more likely to 
prove so on the preponderating than on the other frontier. 
It is on the former, therefore, that our energies should be 
concentrated, by withdrawing from the other all that is not 
indispensably necessary to its defence, even as, in the field 
pf battle, troops are withdrawn from that wing which is the 
least threatened, in order that they may be brought to bear 
on the decisive point. 

111. The scheme must have especial regard to the ob- 
jective point, but it seldom happens that at the beginning of 
hostilities the definitive objective point can be determined 
on. In general, a secondary aim should also be kept in 



view, inasmnch as if the permanent strategical point be 
taken by the enemy, the primary direction of operations 
will have to be modified. The scheme also includes the 
examination of the lines of operations leading from the basis 
to the objective point, in addition to whieh the details of 
the marches and front of operations will have to be studied. 

112. In the invasion of a country, the possibility of 
being compelled to resort to the defensive ought not to be 
lost sight of. In this case, die establishment of an inter- 
mediary reserve between the base and the front of operations 
offers an immense advantage, inasmuch as it focilitates the 
succouring of the threatened points, without weakening the 
acting army. 

When an army leaves its base to commence hostilities, 
it should be replaced by an army of reserve, which supplies 
the recruiting, and is at hand to protect the retreat, in the 
event of a check. 

This necessity for two armies,^' says General Bognia^ 
is indispensable. The former of these, consisting of 
excellent troops, whose courage, discipline, and experience 
qualify them for fighting successfully in open country, will 
be ' the army of battle.' The province of this army is to 
march in front, to penetrate into the interior of the enemy's 
country, to engage the hostile armies, to vanquish or cause 
them to retreat and by so doing to gain ground. But the 
necessities of this army are incessant, it is in perpetual need 
of the means of sub/stence and of replacbg bf «cruiting 
the men and horses whose numbers the sword or illness 
daily diminish ; and above all the replenishing of the am- 
munition expended in battle, is of the greatest necessity, an 
army being unable to carry with it more than sufficient for 
a single battle. The only means, therefore, of ensuring the 
army's existence is to establish depots in its rear, and to repair 
its losses by numbers of men and borses exercised imd 
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equipped in its immediate yieinity. The depots of amma- 
pition and provisions, should be protected against the 
enemy and the inhabitants of the conquered country, by 
fortifications, the defence of which may be entrusted to 
Tecruits. But, even this does not suffice ; it is further 
pecessary to remain entire master of the surrounding 
xjountry, in order to derive therefrom the means of Aimish- 
ing the depots. It is especially necessary that no inter- 
ruption should take place in the communication with the 
^ctiag army, and that a continual succession of supplies 
should be kept up. This twofold object can only be 
effected by means of troops keeping possession of the 
country around, acting as an army of reserve, and keeping 
in check the inhabitants or any portion of the enemy who 
inight attempt to attack the rear of the acting army. The 
most important duty, however, of the army of reserve, is to 
ensure the retreat of the acting army in case of defeat, to 
prepare for it a line of defence where it may rally, recover, 
and recruit itself with men, arms, and horses, and thus 
enable itself to arrest the pursuit of the enemy." 
• 113. In the execution, the first operation to be effected 
js the concentration of the army about to act, which is done 
either on the base behind the natural obstacles, or before it. 
It is preferable to issue by several directions, because it 
involves greater rapidity of action and deceives the enemy as 
to our real intentions : however, the concentration must be 
effected before entering upon hostile positions, or it may be 
seriously interfered with: it is seldom practicable on the ground 
occupied }^y the enemy. In both cases it is the object of 
the first marches, and is liable to thousand eventualities, in 
order to avoid which, it is a judicious principle to capacitate 
each, fraction of the army for surmounting all the obstacles 
it may meet with. 

It will have been necessary previously to study with the 
utmost care what may be the strategical points, situated on 
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the route followed by the army, likely to afford support to 
the enemy. These points must be carried^ for as long as 
they remain in the power of the enemy, they paralyze our 
movements and favour his. We, therefore, form the neces- 
sary dispositions for a siege, blocus, or observation, and 
proceed with the acting masses in order to conquer the 
theatre of war, either by a decisive encounter, or a manoeuvre. 

Let us now suppose that the army has succeeded in its 
operations, and has^ by following the foregoing principles 
as to the choice of objective points, surmounted the first 
obstacles and subdued a part of the ground occupied by 
the enemy, although so far successful, the war is anything 
but finished, the power of the enemy is by no means 
sufficiently disorganized to induce them to give up the 
struggle ; reserves may stiU be forthcoming, and we may be 
compelled to march towards a new point. 

Offensive war may thus be divided into different periods, 
the first cfbmprehends the series of facts accompHshed be- 
tween the base and the previous objective point, the second 
is indicated by the mistakes or false manoeuvres of the 
enemy, or is a consequence of the earher results. A victory 
may have been obtained, in which case the second period 
becomes a pursuit ; if we have gained but a doubtful success, 
the ensuing period comprehends all the measures necessary 
to its completion. 

This second division requires the study of a great number 
of combinations, in order to secure the most advantageous 
results ; for, whatever may have been the degree of success 
obtained by the army, its position, after all, is analogous to 
the one it occupied on its primary base. 

114. The conclusion of an offensive war is a treaty of 
peace imposed by the victorious power. The means of 
overcoming the hostile power are various : sometimes, with- 
out any encounter of importance the chief points of the 
theatre of operations are conquered, and such an. is^^«ssvss^ 
destroys the principle resouiceB o£ 1i!^<& eai^To:^) vc^^^^sss^^^^^ 
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Jiiin from continaiDg the contest, the possibility of nuBing 
recruits, impositions and provisions being ^iestroyed. ThiB 
is observable in the vars of the 17 th century^ At othier 
times, without having carried any of the chief points, ve 
may, by clever manoeuvring, attain the enemy* s forces at 
once, and defeat them in a battle on « large 6cale« The 
termination of the war may also be the result ^ the wish 
of the population generally, or may be occasioned by the 
loss of a capital city, especiaUy when wealthy and impor- 
tant, inasmuch as the government and administration are 
thereby paralyzed. 

1 15. When war is engaged in, the employment of force 
is limited. 

Abstractedly speaking, aH that is morally necessary to the 
object of the wiur is permitted throughout the struggle, 
with the proviso that although the advantage of superior 
strength be carried to its full extent, humanity and justice 
jEure still to be respected. Assassination, poison, treachery, 
are held in abhorrence by all civilised nations. Ruse and 
artifice are to a certain extent tolerated, but perfidy never. 
The system of ** espionage,'* which consists in penetrating 
among the enemy for the purpose of discovering the state 
of his affairs, and of anticipating his designs, is generally 
tolerated : however, the spy, if detected, is at once put to 
death, such penalty being the only one cmlculated to 
counteract with certainty the evil which a spy may occasion 
by the knowledge he has acquired. War involves as a 
consequence, greatly in favour of the country dedarins hos- 
tilities, the enjoyment of several important privileges that 
of taking possession of all that belongs to the enemy, due 
regard being paid to private territorial rights ; that of 
seizing all tliat may he considered as an instrument of war • 
and, lastly, that of imposing penalties as a Security for the 
future. These general rights ako comprise that of vveake ' 
the enemy by disenabling him fr<Mai sustaining or reco^^ 
menciiig the strugj5>e. fto^eH1fe?,toa^^v^«XTv^Yl^ 
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Pillage and devastation are only admissible when their object 
is to hasten the end of the war, and to render a renewal of 
hostilities impossible. Bootyis divided according to the grades 
of the soldiers constituting the detachment which has cap- 
tured it. However, by law, all that is of use in carrying on 
the war, viz., provisions or ammunition, or all that may in 
any way advance the interests of the army, belongs to the 
nation. 

The right of war involves the respecting, throughout the 
scene of the struggle, of the " neutral countries." Those 
nations are so called which remain friendly to both con- 
tending powers, and which do not side with the one to the 
detriment of the other. This obligation is subject to certain 
general rules ; they involve the respecting of the commerce 
of all such merchandise as may not be used for warlike 
purposes. 

The " conventions" which may be agreed upon in war 
are of two kinds : the one occurring during the war, the 
other having for its object the termination thereof. 

The first, the effect of which is merely to modify hos- 
tilities comprises "fruces," ^' amdstlces,^^ '' suspensions of 
arms,** '' safe-conducts," and ''safe-guards.** 

Those which put an end to war are ''capitulations** 
and " treaties of peace/* 

The object of truces, armistices, and suspensions of hos- 
tilities, is to suspend during a given time and throughout a 
certain district of the country in which the war is carried 
on, all strife and hostile proceedings, it being understood 
that the war is not ended and will not require a fresh decla- 
ration at the expiration of such suspension. Conventions are 
entered into either by order of the sovereigns, or, mediately, 
by the generals commanding the armies. They engage the 
fidelity of the contracting parties, their operation ceasing 
at the expiration of the period for which they have been 
drawn up. 

Safe conducts Meet a single m^TidasiX. w^ \ ^^xs. ^-^^ 
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is to qHow an enemy, no cessation of hostilities having 
^en place, the right of free access and egress. They 
emanate from the generals in command, their validity 
ceases at the end of a given time, and they are revokahle 
lit the pleasure of the nation which has accorded them. 

The object of safe-guards is to cause the enemy's pro- 
perty to be respected ; they are granted either gratuitously 
and by favour, or by payment of a certain sum : they con- 
sist in military posts which ought to be respected when 
they signify the especial object of their mission. 

Capitulations are con?entions which put an end to the 
war only as regards a portion of the troops engaged. They 
are of two kinds: capitulations in open field, which takes 
place when a troop consents, on certain conditions, to lay 
down its arms, and capitulations of a besieged town, which 
occurs when the commander of a besieged town agrees with 
the besiegers as to the terms on which he is to surrender 
the place. The former is considered dishonourable : a 
troop in the field occupies such position for the purpose of 
fighting ; if it come up with the enemy, or is joined by him, 
the only course to pursue is to fight. If it is conquered, 
and is unable to effect its retreat, those still remaining are 
made prisoners, in which case no dishonour attaches itself 
to them. The second is only had recourse to in the follow- 
ing cases : — when the provisions and ammunition, notwith- 
standing the care with which they have been dispensed, are 
completely exhausted, and when the garrison has valiantly 
defended the ground attacked ; also, when it has sustained 
at least one assault at the breaches. In no case has the 
commander the right to separate his own fate from that of 
his soldiers. 

In all capitulations, honour and the rigid accomplishment 
of the duty of defending the post in question, should never 
be sacrificed. Such obligations are in conformity with the 
interests of the army and of the country. 

The conventions wluch ]p\i\. an eiwix^i ^wvxm ^ ^^fif&i^\j^ 
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manner, are the treaties of peace which stipulate the con- 
ditions of peace and determine the manner in which they 
are to be observed. They should be duly agreed to, should 
always be exempt from error and violence, and ehould he 
in accordance with the requirements of the state. 



SECTION IIL 

blftECTIOil OP DEFENSIVE WAR. 

116. A vtrar is defensive when its purpose is to defend 
a surface of ground oi which we are masters. It is carried 
on either in a subdued territory or on national ground, but 
most generally the latter. 

General Dufour observes, — " To carry the war into your 
assailant's country is a sure means of making hitn share the 
disadvantages thereof, and of counteracting his projects. 
A proceeding of this nature inspirits the troops, and 
increases the probability of success. But in order to suc^ 
ceed, the forces must not be too inferior in number, and the 
position of the frontier must be advantageous. From this 
frontier it would be unadvisable to stray. It is the tract of 
land extending between the enemy and the frontier which 
win supply your necessities. Should your enterprise be 
successful, you may change the face of the atfairs by sud- 
denly assuming the offensive ; should you fail, you must 
then concentraite your forces more and more, and select 
strong encampments. You thus draw the €nemy after yoti 
through a!n area of country by the devastation of which he 
^one is the loser.'' MonteCucuUi, in his memoirs, strotigly 
aidtocates this defensive system of warfare,-^'' when on the 
ettiemy's 'territory there is a possibility of gaining over tb 
ytm Bide ^ Malocmteiits and disoffiscted, ^V^^ ^^Ddb ^fe^^ 
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source of men, money, and necessaries in general, remains 
unmolested and undisturbed." When the war is carried 
on in our own country, there are, it is true, many sufferings 
to endure, but still the amount of danger incurred is less. 
You have . the population on your side, and are thereby 
enabled to obtain succours of all kind ; every one recon- 
noitres the enemy and informs you of his arrangements ; 
the ground on which you fight is intimately known to you, 
you have entire choice of position, and the enemy is com- 
pelled to seek you there. You can, therefore, move him 
about at pleasure, inasmuch as every part of the country 
not occupied by the enemy is, to you, a resting place. You 
have thus great facilities for threatening his conununicaf- 
tions, or for compelling him to form into detachments, in 
order to protect those towns of which he has made himself 
master, or to defend his lines of march. These detach- 
ments afford you a good opportunity of attacking them 
separately, and, either overcoming them or hemming them 
in. When fortune attends the efforts of the defending 
general, his victories are far more decisive within than 
beyond his frontier, because the conquered enemy may have 
defiles to pass, and a difficult retreat to effect in the midst 
of an irritated popjolation, ready at every moment to throw 
itself upon him. But, in order that such a war should 
prove successful, a spirit of unity and co-operation should 
exist throughout the country. In a word, the war should 
be a national one." 

A series of defensive operations included in an offensiYe 
war, does not constitute a defensive war, and even a war 
wherein the chief events are defensive does not exclude 
offensive operations. Several reasons compel us to adopt 
a defensive course ; for instance, the unforeseen attacks of 
an enemy who declares war before we have combined our 
forces ; anterior failures, or the calculation that in a u»r 
tional war it is better to fight in our own country than on 
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ground unfit for defensive operations beyond our frontiers. 
It is here presumed that superior forces are not available. 

117. The conducting of a defensive war is a very deli- 
cate operation, and far more difficult than that of the 
offensive. In the latter we have the choice of the attack, 
and the advantage of being able to select the aim of opera- 
tions, and of pursuing the same concentratedly, while the 
defensive army having several objects of equal importance 
to defend, being ignorant as to which the enemy may select 
as objective, and being compelled to cover a large surface 
of ground, may be obliged to adopt the cniel alternative of 
dividing its forces into detachments, and of being thereby 
constrained to oppose weak sub-divisions to one powerful 
mass. 

118. When once the defensive is adopted, the plan of 
campaign, also called ''plan of defence" is the recapitu- 
lation of all combinations calculated to baffle the under- 
taking of the enemy. The preliminaries to be settled 
are but few : the active operations of the enemy cannot em- 
brace the whole theatre of war, and decisive and therefore 
offensive efforts must be made by him only at one of the 
points of the theatre ; besides, the enemy can only attack 
that part of the frontier adjoining him. We are thus ena- 
bled to determine, almost with certainty, the zone of the 
theatre upon which the first operations will be carried on. 
In considering the point of concentration of the enemy's 
forces, and his lines of invasion, we weigh the relative value of 
our own lines of defence, and then organise the defence itself. 

Let us suppose that by the preceding considerations we 

have ascertained the threatened zone or zones : we have 

now to examine in what manner the defence is to be 
organised. 

119. On the zone of invasion itself a direct defence is 
necessary. A first line is organized with physical obstacles 
either presented by nature, as a chain of mountains^ rlve.^%^ 
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&c. or constructed, as in the case of fortified towns. The 
defence of a frontier hj fortified towns is of a very vagne 
nature, particularly in an open country. Such defence will 
ncTer preTent an army from advancing^ even in the moiin- 
tainous passes. Napoleon used to say, ** that an army cam 
pass where a man can set his foot." It is preferahle to establish 
these towns in such a manner as to favour the active opera- 
tions of the army, for they assure its marches, protect the 
egress of its columns, cover its magazines, flanks, and move- 
ments, afibrding at the same time a sure refuge. They aie^ 
however, dangerous when etected on false positions.* 

We must ascertain the first point to be attacked, and 
place it in a state of resistance with a garrison and provisions, 
and connect it with all available accessorial means, such as 
inundations, t^tes-de-pont and entrenched camps. But a 
single line of obstacles is not sufficient to protect the extreme 
frontier : in general we have two or three lines of fortified 
towns or rivers. These secondary lines being also orga- 
nized, we then select the base of the first defensive operations 
on the towns of the third line, where the provisions are 
collected, or, on some entrenched camps. These afford a 
momentary refuge, allow of gaining time and collecting 
forces ; they are most favourable when the enemy is near 



* See General Rogniat, chapitre des grandee operations defensives 
and Jomini. Okounef obeerveft : '* When about to cross a firontieTy 
whatever be its contigoration or peculiarities, we generally present 
ourselTes in such a way as to face a transversal line. The roads 
which lead thither directly, starting firom one or from several points, 
fall perpendicularly or obliquely on the transversal line, and gene- 
rally continue their course till they meet, in like manner, on the 
other side at one or several points, which stand to these radii in the 
relation of focus, and which we shall denominate central points. In 
order advantageously to defend a frontier, our whole attention should 
be directed towards these points of intersection, such neutral points 
being naturally those which it is most essential to fortify. 
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his base, and present an offensive means of egress on th6 
decisive points. 

120. We then proceed to the examination of the Hnes 
of defence existing between the base and the main or objec- 
tive point. As the only valuable part of a line of defence 
is its front, it is essential to protect the flanks and rest 
them on strong points. Its rear should also present roads 
m every direction. 

The length of a line of defence must be in proportion to 
the troops to be disposed of; its limits are generally small, 
but if they are too large to be strongly occupied, we abandon 
them. It is the consideration of numbers which sometimes 
obliges us to leave the frontier to its own resources, and 
even to leave undefended a great extent of our own 
country. 

121. Indirect defence is derived more particularly from 
the troops ; they occupy in the contiguous zones the points 
which give the best supports, and we have then to study 
the directions through which they may pass, and act more 
advantageously against the enemy in the zone of invasion. 
The greatest results are to be obtained from these active 
operations ; they atone for the 'deficiency of direct defence, 
and leave ample scope for the combinations of the general. 

The defending army must always be ready to resist at 
every point, therefore, the various masses must be disposed 
in such a manner as to afford a reciprocal and quick 
support. In every occurrence the concentration of these 
masses on the menaced point is the only remedy, but even 
this, in the event of an attack on the extremities of the line 
of defence, might be tardy and insufficient. In order to 
secure a more efficacious support, the establishment of a 
reserve is necessary. This allows of presenting to the 
assailants a mass able to endure the first shock, whilst we 
effect the concentration of the remainder of our forces. The 
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calcTiIatioa of the tinie and space, and the rational distnb*- 
tioii of the actiye forces are mattes demandni^ die mort 
scnqpuloas attention.'*' 

122. Like the of^naive, the defenare is divided mko 
seferal periods : the scene of the first is ainated between 
the extreme line of defence, and that sitnated behind. Tbe 
operations may present Tariois hypotheses. 

If the enemy, by following one direction alone, has over- 
thrown the first line of defence, we shocdd at once retrogjade 
in order to organize the direct defence, or confine ooradLTeB^ 
within an adyantagecMzs limit so as to eommencre active 
opoadons^ espedafly if the lines to be porsned in order to 
rejoin the defence, are shorter than those of the enemy. 
The former is to be preferred on easy groond, the second 
which threatens the hostile fianks is dangerous on national 
gronnd, and reqaires^ beyond the lines^ a strong point weSL 
connected by good roads, and forces at least equal to diose 
oi the enemv. 

Should the enemy operate in two directions^ we may 
retreat on them in such a manner as to concentrate on a 
line of defence behind, or endeavour to threaten his flanks^ 

Finally, we retrograde behind the only remaining line, 
and here senous attention must be paid to the necessity of 
vaeating the former lines. The general in chi^ should 
order the entire vacating of the lines of defence, the snip- 
ping of die feortified towns^ and the conveyance to the rear 
of iJie provisions therein contsnned. 

Such a proceeding deprives the army of the support br 
jUhat towns in an ofifenaLve return, and of the operationa the 
^haDmismi^ perform, but, on the other hand, if che lines 
^■bait vacated the army will thereby suiTer great dinunation. 

W " 

m * OkoaneC 
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The plan to be adopted depends on the circumstances of the 
war, and these must be carefully weighed by the general. 

One main point in defence, is not to lose sight of the 
provinces remaining unhurt, as in general, we may resist 
even after the loss of our stores. The national spirit must 
be excited to organize partisan forces. 

When all resources have been exhausted, the end of the 
war wiU be a treaty of peace, the favourableness of the 
conditions of which wiU be in proportion to the resources 
which may still remain at the command of the defeated.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP STRATEGICAL BIARCHES. 

123. Strategical marches are classified into three kinds. 
To bring the army from one position to another nearer to 
the enemy, we execute a march of front ; to turn the 
enemy's position we present to him the prolongation of our 
columns, and perform a march of flank ; lastly, in order to 
avoid fighting we retrograde or retreat. 

A characteristic difference between tactical and strategical 
marches, is, that the former are performed out of the usual 
track, whilst the latter require beaten paths and roads fit 
for vehicles. 

It is by the vivacity of our marches that we multiply the 
effect of our forces, especially when the directions in which 



* On every topic connected with this matter, General Dufour, to 
whom I refer the reader, may be consulted with es^^^\ai^&:^'«»^»si^ 
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they tend are skilfully selected. Rapidity, alacrity, and 
judicious direction are here the three elements of success. 

Before the French revolution, armies used to practice 
what was called •* the war of position ;" the one besieging 
a place, the other covering it; one attempting to gain 
possession of a province, the other resisting its projects by 
impregnable positions. At present the system of marches 
prevails. Combined marches are the means of applying 
the leading principles of strategy,* the entire science de- 
pending on the judicious selection of their terminating 
point, a fact laconically expressed in the celebrated saying 
of the Marechal de Saxe, — " In war, the secret of success 
lies in the soldier's legsl" 

124. The object of a march of front is to transport the 
army from one position to another nearer to the enemy ; the 
relation between the component parts will thereby be 
changed, the front of operations itself being variable and 
capable of becoming tactical. 

It is essential to effect the movements of the columns 
in such a way as to embrace the largest strategical 
front, since it deceives the enemy as to the point we have 
in view and faciHtates the movements of the army. How- 
ever, the measures for rapidly concentrating the army for a 
decisive shock must never be lost sight of. In the alterna- 
tion of large and concentric movements, lies the touchstone 
of a great general, f 

It wiU be necessary previously to prepare the march, and 
to fix upon the point of conclusion which must be one of 
the chief points of the theatre of operations, all commu> 
nications with, which must be surveyed, and the obstacles 
they present reconnoitred, 

A selection must be made from among all the roads thus 



* JomioL t Jomioi. 
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fixed upon, since it is essential, that at a given moment the 
army should have the power of concentrating itself. We 
select the hest, forming a set of three or four roads : an 
isolated one should never be selected, as it woidd exhaust 
the resources of the country and narrow the front of 
operations too much, to allow of protecting the line of 
operations efficaciously. In this class of roads, the chief, 
and as far as possible, the best, is followed by the main 
body of the army : the most advantageous conditions are 
fulfilled when it can be protected by the remainder of the 
forces, or, in other words, when ks position is interior. 
The others should be connected by suitable communica- 
tions ; as for the distance between them, it varies according 
to the strength of the army and the nature of iSah ground, 
the essential point being not to leave between them obstacles 
acting as separatives^ such as rivers, &c. If, as in moun- 
tainous countries, there are obstacles which cannot be 
avoided, we return to strategical relations as soon as their 
cessation permits. 

125. We now proceed to the formation t)f columns: 
here nothing can be predetermined, the uncertainty of the 
conditions on which the march will have to 'be performed 
rendering such formation difficult. 

Generally, as there is a^hief column, the secondary ones 
must be suffidendy strong to allow of their resisting until 
assisted. Now, the division being "the tactical imity" 
which allows of a struggle against superior forces, the 
minimum .of tliese secondary columns will not be less than 
a division, the maximum depending on the composition of 
the army. 

As disorder is very easily created in deep columns, we 
divide them into several echellons, and as they may be 
attacked separately we give them the minimum of a division : 
such a disposition facihtates the transfer of forces rendered 
necessary during the performance of the m&t^bL. \\.^^ssSS^ 
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be imprudent to allow a greater number than twenty or 
thirty thousand men to follow the same route. 

In front, the army is preceded by a vanguard, the duty 
of which is to watch and survey the ground to be crossed, 
to level any obstacles presented by the roads, to prepare 
the passage of rivers and to drive back hostile parties. 
Besides, it should have a special object, such as the seizing 
upon an advantageous position, the deceiving of the enemy 
by false demonstrations, &c. 

The flanks are made quite secure, and, when possible, 
should rest on insurmountable obstacles, but as this is not 
always practicable, the army should be surrounded by a 
body of flankers to survey the roads and occupy the passes 
through t^hich the enemy would be likely to present 
himself. 

Behind the army, marches the rear-guard : it has here 
no military character, but picks up the loiterers, guards the 
prisoners, and occasionally drives back small bodies of the 
enemy's partizans. 

Each column should also have its van and rear guards as 
well as its flankers. 

126. That which peculiarly distinguishes the marches 
of fijavk^ among strategical marches, is, that we present the 
prolongation of our colunms to the hostile positions. What- 
ever may be the strategical combinations which require 
them, we either seek to move a body of troops from one 
position to a better one on the hostile flanks, or we attempt 
by a turning movement to attack the flank or rear of the 
enemy ; their purpose may be thus oflensive or defensive. 

In either case a march of flank is difficult and dan- 
gerous, because it is performed in the immediate vicinity of 
the enemy : the columns are elongated, they may be cut off 
and the echellons easily defeated in detail : besides, such 
marches are not executed on the best roads on the theatre 
of operations. They oblige us to select a new line on the 
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point of arrivaly such a change of lines inyolying great 
discrimination. The importance of the aim in ^ew alone 
should induce us to adopt them. 

1 27. Once decided, the preparation begins, and the first 
thing to be done is to determine the point of arrival, which 
is either obligatory and ine^table, or uncertain. The roads 
as before, must form a system, but the chief (me must on 
no account be the nearest to the enemy ; the exterior one is 
followed by the vanguard or another force, the road most 
distant from the enemy should be devoted to the materiel. 

A march of flank should never be x^ommenced without 
having secured on the point of arrival, a new line of retreat^ 
nor without having at command lines of communication 
imiting the new with the primary line of operations. T^e 
direction and aim of such marches should be concealed 
from the enemy, as he might often arrive there before us. 

With regard to formation of columns no certain rule can 
be established ; the vauguard should form the exterior body, 
the main force should be divided into echellons of a division 
following one or two roads. I^earest to the enemy's side 
are placed the hght cavalry and troops able to form rapidly 
in order of battle, die baggage being on the opposite side. 
Each column has its own van and rear guards, the latter 
being stronger than in the marches of front. The general 
vanguard is also increased. 

128. A retreat is a series of retrograde mo^irements 
effected by an army in order to return to its primary base 
or to a theatre of operations behind^ either for the purpose 
of establishing a favourable defence or of acting again upon 
the offensive. To constitute a retreat these isetrograde 
movements should be long protracted and more or less 
compulsory. They are the most difficult operations of war. 

129. The circumstances under which we are led to 
retreat are the following : — when, after a defeat we must 
make a series of marches in order to retire on points ^hfi?e.^ 
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we can re-organize ourselves before re-appearing in line ; 
when we are placed in a dangerous situation by the unfore- 
seen retreat of the forces protecting our flanks ; when we 
see a considerable body suddenly appearing thereon ; when 
our line of operations is threatened by the hostilities of a 
neutral country, and finally when the countries are ex- 
hausted through which our operations have been carried on. 
In some instances fear may induce us to retreat, when, 
conscious of our inferior numbers, we beheve ourselves 
obliged to select other strong points. 

The operations of a retreat are to a certain extent rdated 
to those of a defensive war ; nevertheless there is a differ- 
ence, as, in the latter we only give up the ground foot by 
foot, and when inferior in strength, treat for peace, whilst 
in the former, our purpose is to retrograde until we reach 
our resources. 

130. The direction of a retreat should first of all be 
selected. In general we retrograde on the line of operar 
tions, since it affords the greatest advantages. This, however, 
is not always practicable, and we may be obhged to choose 
an accidental hue, in which case it is important to choose 
the new direction as near as possible to the first. It is 
advisable, when practicable, that the hue of retreat should 
be parallel to the frontier, inasmuch as the progress of the 
enemy is thereby stopped. It is, however, dangerous in an 
open country where the enemy cut us off from our base. 
It can only, therefore, be effected under the protection of 
some great natural obstacle, such as a river, the bridges 
across which have been destroyed, or a chain of mountains, 
the passes of which are occupied. 

A diflSculty arises as to which points and lines should be 
neglected and which used : as a general principle, a line of 
defence which is not in proper proportion to the number of 
the troops, should be avoided. The care of the baggage 
is also of importance, owing to its embarrassing nature : it 
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is often entirely abandoned^ when the disciphne of the 
army is interrupted. 

131. With regard to the difficulties of execution, they 
arise principally from the disorder introduced into the 
columns by irregular marching. This rate may in general 
be fixed at from six to seven leagues a day, and, on urgent 
occasions, may be extended to ten. 

The length of a retreat is not limited : there are instances 
of such operations having lasted more than forty-seven days, 
but when so long protracted they become matters of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

It is necessary to secure the supply of provisions, how- 
ever difficult the attainment thereof may be. If we resume 
to our primary line of operations, we again find our magazines, 
but we have none on the accidental hne, and we are then 
obhged to live on chance supphes, a circumstance which 
interrupts the march and is subversive of all discipline. 

Passes and doubtful localities are to be shunned : we 
ought to form into order of battle, and even engage, before 
entering upon them. All these inconveniences are, to a 
certain extent, avoided, if it be possible to follow the ori- 
ginal line. 

132. The direction of a retreat having been determined 
upon, there are several methods of executing it, either by 
forming the army into a single mass, moving in one direc- 
tion only, or, by following several directions, parallel, con- 
vergent, or divergent, as the case may be. 

When an army is concentiated into one mass, and all 
the forces are at hand, we can easily resist the attempts of 
the enemy, but, as disorder would quickly spread, and as 
the means of subsistence may be scarce, we should never 
employ this measure from any other motive than scantiness 
of numbers. It is better to divide our forces into echellons, 
the minimum of which will be a division, separated by 
variable distances. When more numerow^^ \^ \i^^^\ss«^ 
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necessary to adopt several directions, and to extend the 
front from eight to ten leagues : we have then, however, 
to guard against the penetration of our columns by the 
enemy. 

The above-mentioned dangers inevitably contiiiae un- 
changed while parallel directions are adhered to ; these, 
therefore, are only adopted for short retreats. With di- 
vergent lines these iu conveniences increase, and it is an 
established rule, that we ought never to have recourse to 
them except in very short retreats, either on the lines of 
communication or on our own territory ; convergent direc- 
tions are, therefore, the best. 

133. Dufour very justly repommends the avoidance of 
subdivision. Unity is even still more desirable in retreat 
than in offensive marches, even should a diminution of 
speed result therefrom, as the safety of the army is the 
paramount consideration : *' march on in as orderly a 
manner as circumstances permit, or at any rate keep 
together. Strive to present to the enemy an imposing 
front, and should he venture to pursue you too rashly, have 
it in your power to punish his temerity, and to turn round 
on him when any neglect on his part is likely to render sudi 
a proceeding success^. More credit is due to a well 
conducted retreat than to the winning of a battle, for in the 
latter case fortune frequently performs no inconsiderable 
part.'' 

134. As in other strategical marches we must distinguish 
the preparation, that is to say the choice of the directions 
and the determination of the halting points. The distances 
must be short, unless the army be weak : their length may 
vary, since they may be increased in order to take up ad- 
vantageous positions. Tlie preparation comprises also the 
survey of the hues of defence to be occupied or abandoned. 

The columns are subsequently formed as in other 
marches^ with this difference, that the head is formed by 
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the baggage, wbicb should be at a sufficient distance from 
the army to allow the latter its liberty of action. Each 
column is surrounded by van and rear guards as well as 
flankers, the main body itself being similarly divided. 

The rear guard, consisting of those troops which have 
the least suffered, is the most essential of all, since it i& 
often destined to sacrifice itself for the rest of the army. 
It ma:y, under certain circumstances, be called upon to 
occupy a pass or engage in action, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the columns to advance. Its proper distance from the 
army is a league : during encampment it should choose 
an advantageous and naturally protected position. (12). 

135. The passage of jivers* possessing bridges, or 
across which bridges may be easily constructed, demands 
no particular mention. The large rivers, however, require 
• certain tactical and strategical dispositions : tactical, a3 
regards the passage itself, strategical as affects the selection 
of the point. This is an integral part of the scheme of 
operations. « 

If, in the execution thereof, insurmountable obstacles 
present themselves, the point of passage should be selected 
as near as possible to the strategical direction to be reached. 
In addition to this, it is preferable to select it of such a 
nature as to allow of taking the front of operations per|. 
pendicular to the river during the first marches, in order 
to avoid the necessity of fighting with the river behind 
the army. 

It is essential to cover the bridges after the passage, 
which is difficult before an enemy of equal and unimpaired 
forces : care should be paid to the avoiding of that general 
defect, the scattering of the forces in several directions 
after the passage, for which increased activity of operations 
may be substituted. 

* Jomini. 
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A twofold passage on the same front should be avoided, 
inasmuch as the enemy might, by marching towards the 
centre, achieve the destruction of each portion of the army 
separately.* 

I cannot do better than conclude this division of my 
work with the following passage from General Dufour^s 
chapter on strategy : — " Although the principles of this 
elevated branch of the art of war are in themselves so 
simple as to be intelligible to every comprehension, still 
the apphcation thereof is none the less of extreme difQculty, 
involving great tact and penetration. The problem to be 
resolved is indeterminate, and rendered complicated by a 
thousand varying circumstances; the data to be worked 
upon are always more or le»s uncertain, and, indeed, are 
often purely conjectural. The rules which might serve as 
guides are subject to numerous exceptions. Events suc- 
ceeding each other with rapidity, unforeseen accidents, 
reports too long delayed, motives which, although unintel- 
ligible to the multitude, are nevertheless imperious in their 
influence on a general ; all these tend to modify the most 
cleverly conceived plans. And when we take into 
consideration that time, that indispensable requisite, is 
almost always wanting, it will be readily admitted that none 
but men of superior genius are capable of reducing to 
practice a science whose precepts are so variable. 

*' Above all, let us abstain from passing too severe a 
judgment on generals whose efforts have proved unforta- 
nate. Let us remember that at the moment when they 
were called upon to decide and to act, they were, in all 



* For further details on this matter, as well as on all secondary 
operations of war, I refer the reader to the well known work of 
Lallemand, translated by M^jor Troubridge, " Minor Operationi 
of War." 

See also Sir Howard Douglas " Treatise on Military Bridges *' 
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probability, ignorant of the exact number and disposition of 
the enemy's troops, and that, haying no certain informa- 
tion to direct them on this subject, they were obhged to 
accept probability as their guide ; that many circumstances 
which since their occurrence have been estabhshed facts, 
were to them shrouded in obscurity, and that a knowledge 
of these would probably have induced them to take the very 
course they have since been blamed for not pursuing ; and, 
finally, that they may have been' compelled by force of 
circumstance, that all-powerful dictator in war, to act 
differently. 

" Let us, therefore, be lenient in our judgments. Let us 
show indulgence, or rather justice towards those to whose 
experience we are indebted for our own instruction, and 
let Fortime sometimes bear the blame of the faults into 
which they may have been led, since to her have been attri- 
buted mauy of their most glorious and successful actions.'* 
Finally, I extract the passage which follows from the 
work* of R. N. Magrath, an English officer : no better 
advice can be given to students of the science of strategy : 
" The principles of this noble science are best studied in 
the histories of the wars of the great captains, ancient and 
modern, and the student will perhaps nowhere find a more 
able, clear, and intelligible exposition of the fundamental 
principles of the higher Tactics and Strategy, than in 
the Baron de Jomini's 'Traits des Grandes Operations 
Militaires,' which is in fact an elaborate and critical history 
of some of the most instructive campaigns of modem 
times. There cannot be a more useful and fascinating study 
for the officer than such histories, for, although he may 
never be called to high command, an acquaintance with 
the higher branches of the military profession will always 
enable him to execute with more readiness and confidence 
tasks of inferior importance." 



* "TheProgTe6aoiN^%i 
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War is a complex science, and is, properly speaking 
divided into two distinct parts — Science and Art. 

To science belong Politics and Strategy, while to art 
appertain the Higher Tactics, Elementary Tactics and 
Engimermg. 

Each furnishes its quota towards the ensemble of the 
science, the province of which, however, does not end here. 
It also comprises the carrying out of fundamental principles 
as well as the resources by means of which the " man of war" 
applies his science, and, therefore. Administration and 
Logistics must be included within its range. 

Throughout the preceding portions of this work I have 
endeavoured to explain the science in its general bearings, 
and have shown how wars are carried on, how armies march, 
and how battles are fought. 

Politics embraces the consideration of the motives which 
may induce a nation to declare war, decides upon the 
character and nature thereof, and is immediately connected 
with diplomacy and the government of kingdoms. 

Elementary Tactics teaches us the properties of the dif- 
ferent arms, and the use thereof. It comprises the soldier's 
education from its earUest elements to the commencing of 
line evolutions, instructs us as to the composition of armies ; 
and even as regards the secondaiy operations of war, assists 
us in the study of the Higher Tactics and Strategy. I have 
presumed that my readers are ahready acquainted with this 
indispensable branch of the science, on which, indeed, are 
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based all the succeeding ones. It is the formda4ion stone 
of the edifice, and, therefore, cannot be too strongly 
estabhshed.* 

As regards Engineering^ I shall confine myself to the 
simple definition thereof : it constitutes the staple of the 
Art termed Fortification, and is divided into ''Permanent 
Fortification," which comprises all that relates to fortified 
towns, the attack and defence thereof (in which respect it 
depends immediately on Strategy) and " Field Fortification," 
which treats of the throwing up of entrenchments in a 
campaign. It is requisite that staff officers should be more 
or less familiar with the former branch, which is by no 
means indispensably necessary to other officers in general, 
but every soldier should be well versed in the second, the 
simple principles of which are of daily utility in actml 
service. 

Having thus enumerated the different branches of the 
science, the principles of which have been developed in this 
work, it now remains briefly to consider the mechaaiBm 
thereof. 

To illustrate my intention, we will suppose that I have 
set before the reader the dial of a clock, the inward work- 
ing of which I have still to explain. In the science of 
war, this "inward working" is represented on the one 
hand by the Administration which nourishes the soldier and 
provides for his wants, and on the other by Logistics^ whidi 
imparts to him motion aid purpose. 



* In order to study with advantage this branch of the science, the 
young officer should begin by making himself acquainted with the 
regulations relative to the manoeuvres of infantry, cavalry, and 
artaiery. He should then read, " Tactics of the three Arms,*' trans- 
lated from Decker, by Major Inigo Jones, and should then peruse 
" The minor Operations of War," translated from Lallemand by 
M^jor Trottbridge, and "Out-post Duties," by General Flt«- 
CUurence. 
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SECTION I. 

inLiTARY ADMINISTRATION. 

Administration has for its object the providing for the 
maintenance and the requirements of the soldiers consti- 
tuting an army under whatever circumstances they may 
find themselves situated, whether in active service, repose, 
sickness, or health. It should be essentially relative to 
the laws and regulations by which the country and army 
are governed, and should therefore be regarded in a two- 
fold point of view, comprising, — 

On the one side, the selection, the carrying into opera- 
tion and the surveillance of the speediest and most eco- 
nomical means of assuring the troops the enjoyment of 
military supplies, that is to say, of all that which is paid 
for or provided, with a view to the supplying of their wants ; 

On the other, the duty of regulating the amouht of 
expenditure, together with the verification thereof and the 
account connected therewith. 

Administration is carried into effect by being divided into 
several branches, each subjected to special regulations, 
these branches constituting the administrative services of 
war. They should aU fulfil the following requisites : — the 
ability to make the most of slender means, to act promptly 
and judiciously without useless formalities, and to create 
resources and to turn them to the greatest account. 

The administration constitutes one of the great requisites 
in war, and should involve the existence of an army in 
constant readmess at the disposal of the state, and provided 
with means leaving it at full liberty to act, without ever 
exposing itself to the po&sibiHty of being arrested in ita 
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proceedings either by the failure of the resources at the 
points of operation, or by the manoeuvres of the contractors 
whose duty it is to provide thpm. 

" In a campaign," says Vauchelle,* " the activity of the 
movements, the rapidity of the marches, the uncertainty of 
the events, the variety of the chances, the incompleteness of 
the means, and the insufficiency of time arising from the 
very nature of concomitant circumstances, embarrass, retard, 
and paralize the administrative action. Every fresh circum- 
stance involves the immediate application of peculiarly 
appropriate measures." 

It is, therefore, indispensable to have military supplies 
prepared in advance, and in the rear of the army, estab- 
lished in echellons, a series of depots of all sorts, magazines, 
hospitals, &c. besides the means of transport and a numerous 
personel. These precautions are necessary, it being a false 
axiom that war should maintain war. 

I know of no work on the science of war in which the 
administration is admitted as a branch thereof. I cannot 
help looking upon this as a lamentable omission, for no 
one will dispute that military plans and operations must be 
subordinate to the resources of the administration. " In 
the maintenance of the soldier," says General Guibert, 
" a less important matter, or one less connected with 
miUtary operations, than that of encamping the army or 
causing it to march?" 

I will not undertake to lay before the reader, the adminis- 
trative system pursued in this country. It is subjected to 
so many and such frequent modifications, that I should be 
fearful of considering as facts, mere temporary arrange^ 
ments. Besides, every officer is presumed to be more or 
less intimately acquainted with this subject. I therefore. 



* Cours d'Administration Militaire. 
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consider it will be better to glance briefly at thfr system 
adopted by our neighbours across the channel. A compa- 
rison of the two methods will shew the defects of each, and 
will suggest useful alterations therein. The wars in which 
France was engaged at the commencement of this centuiry, 
have led to the establishment in that country of a system 
calculated to meet all contingencies. Without being by any 
means perfect, it possesses more than one advantage over 
our own. 

The minister at war (whose province it is to organize, to 
preserve, and to employ the army) is at the head of the 
administration. He directs, and regulates its action by 
rules, instructions, and ministerial decisions. It being 
incumbent on him to justify the use of the means placed af 
his disposal, it would be impossible for him, alone, to fulfil 
the twofold duties of action and surveillance. He has, 
therefore, in immediate connexion with the **^ Intendance," 
serving as organs of transmission and information. They 
transfer the ministerial decisions to the different adminis- 
trative services of whose necessities and requirements they 
inform him, and whose proceedings they survey. 

In general, the administrative action is centralised on the 
same principle as the command. Each military division is 
provided with an intendant who receives his orders directly 
from the minister. As regards the interior, the command 
and the administration are therefore separated, but in war, the 
commander-in-chief combines the two capacities and repre- 
sents the minister, conveying his order to the " intendance" 
which no longer communicates with the minister unless it 
be on matters connected with the " controle." 

Next in grade to the Intendance are the executive agents, 
who are subjected to special regulations as regards the 
preservation and distribution of the different suppUes : under 
this class are included, the '' officiers d'administration" for 
the stores, hospitals, camps, and clothing, as well as the 
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troops of the administration, that is to say ; the *' corps des 
Equipages militaires," the " oiivriers d'administration," the 
" infirmiers" (attendants on the sick) and the agents of the 
post and finance, in war time. 

In time of peace the administration proceeds according 
to a complete and regular system: no interruption ever 
talces place in the supply of the wants of the army. The 
two modes of supplying, the one by contract, the other by 
the direct agency of the government (r^e directe) are, 
therefore, indiflferently employed. The contract system 
would appear to prevail in certain services, on account of 
the facilities for the execution thereof. However, it is not 
admitted for those services where its operations would act 
prejudicially on the life, nay on the health of the soldiers. 
In time of war, unforeseen necessities arise from the very 
nature of the circumstances and events themselves. The 
system of direct agency or supply of necessaries by the 
government, is then the only one in which the regularity of 
the supplies can be relied on, the other (the " contract** 
system) being entirely opposed to the interests of the army, 
and not allowing the administration the advantage of requi* 
sitions, contributions, and prize-money. 

The former, moreover, has the advantage, on the approach 
of a war, of allowing secret preparations. 

The various agents are the mediums of intercourse between 
the minister or his delegates, and the forces. Special 
regulations are laid down for the purchase, stowage, prepa- 
ration, confection, preservation and distribution of supplies. 

We have now to consider the control and exercise thereof. 
It is divided into three grades, so constituted that each 
grade is subject to the surveillance of the degree above it. 
These three degrees are the local, central, and exterior 
control. 

The first is that exercised by the Intendants over the 
different services : the second is performed by the central 
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administration at the war office, and the third hy the '' cour 
des comptes" and the legislative body.* 

The system is, therefore, well organized; the minister 
suggests the action, the intendance transmits orders and 
surveys their fulfilment, and the chiefs-of-service carry 
them into execution. 

In order to assist the minister, the " Bureau of central 
Administration'' has been accorded to him, which attends 
to the drawing up of administrative acts and their verifi- 
cation, in addition to this there are various administrative 
councils to be consulted when occasion requires. These 
latter comprise the "Central Committee" for affairs of 
general interest, the " Committees of arms" (fortification, 
artillery, staff, infantry, and cavalry) and the " Conseil de 
sant^ des arm^s" Board of health). 

In every regiment, there exists a council of administra- 
tion under the direction of th^ administrative chief of the 
military division, and whose duty it is to ensure the soldiers 
comprised in the cadres the enjoyment of all stores fur- 
nished by the state, and to attend to the regular distribution 
thereof. This council is presided over by the colonel of 
the regiment. 

Finally, in each company, the captain, assisted by the 
serjeant-major, and the orderly (fourrier) directs the admi- 
nistrative details.-|- 

This brief sketch will suffice to give a general idea of 
the French system of Administration. Our own, in cam- 
paign particularly, differs essentially therefrom. The con- 
tract system is rigidly adhered to, the abuses arising from 
which need no stronger illustration than is to be met with 

* Every year, general officers, entitled, "Inspectors General," 
are commissioned by the minister at war to visit the various corps, 
in a twofold point of view, both military and administrative. 

t In the artillery and engineers, the functions of the Intendants 
are fulfilled by the Colonel-directeura of t\i<&^^ ktT&«&.^^ 
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in the Dispatches of Wellington. It may be argued tint, 
under the existing system, England has won her hatdei, 
hut at what an expense ! Let us not, however, despair, the 
system of supplies emanating immediately from govenmieiit 
will sooner or later he adopted. Such progress is ineri- 
tahle, especially in a country of which Greneial Foj,* 
alluding to the imperfection of the English system, hn 
observed, — " It proceeds slowly in the career of improre- 
ments, but it ne^er retrogrades. It is impossible to ii 
hmits to the power of organization to which a £ree and 
thinking people may attain." 



SECTION II. 

LOGISTICS. 

When armies were comparatively scanty in the nnmben 
they brought into the field, it was easy for the genenl 
himself to exercise the surveillance necessary to the execution 
of his orders and the maintenance of discipline. In our 
days, however, armies have increased their numbers to audi 
an extent that it would be impossible for the commander to 
perform this duty, or, were it possible, would deprive him 
of all opportunity for reflection or calculation. In order to 
base his plans and to facihtate the execution thereof, he 
requires information of all kinds, topographic, military, and 
administrative. It is also necessary to subdivide his general 
orders into detailed ones, which infuse motion into the 
smallest fraction of that vast machine called an army, and 
direct the whole of the forces towards one common aim. 



* Histoire des guertes dQ\BL'P%u\nsa&A. 
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In a word, action must be imparted to the army, and it ifi 
this important branch of the science that is termed Logistics. 

According to Jomini, Logistics comprehend the follow- 
ing details : — 

1st. The previous preparation of all the material objects 
necessary for setting the army in motion, and the drawing 
up of all orders, instructions, and itineraries required for 
assembling the forces and enabling them to act. 

2nd. The careful compiling of aU the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, for the various enterprises, as well as 
the plans of attack for engagements foreseen or intended. 

3rd. The arranging with the commanders of the engi- 
neers and artillery, as to the measures to be taken for pro- 
tecting the diflferent posts necessary to the establishment of 
depots, and for the fortification of such as may facilitate 
the operations of the army. 

» 

4th. The command and direction of all kiilds of recon- 
noitering, and the furnishing, by this means, as well as by 
that of spies, the most correct information as to the position 
and movements of the enemy. 

5th. The adoption of every measure calculated to forward 
the movements dictated by the commander-in-chief, the 
organization of the march of every column, so as to ensure 
order and simultaneous execution, the ascertaining that aU 
such measures as are usually adopted to facilitate and 
protect the march have been made use of, together with the 
regulation of the times and manner of halting. 

6th. The judicious composition and skilful direction of 
the van and rear guards, the detachments, flankers, &c., 
and the allotment to each of everything necessary to the 
accomplishing of the object in view. 

7th. The preparation of the orders and instructions des- 
tined for the chiefs of the different corps, or their staff, as 
to the distribution of the troops in columns near the 
enemy, the detemnning of the moeit iwwaeXJte issawsstfst Vst 
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their formation, the time at which it will be neoeasaiy to 
form the line of battle, according to tbe nature of the 
ground and of the enemy's position. 

8th. The indicating to the vanguard and other detached 
corps of certain well selected points for rallying in caae of 
being attacked by superior forces, and the instmcting tb fm 
as to the assistance on which tbey have to rely. 

9th. The commanding and surveying of the march of 
the parks, ammunition, provisions, and ambulances, whether 
it be in the columns or at the rear thereof, so that they may 
not embarass the march of the neighbouring troops, and 
the adoption of the necessary measures for the order and 
safety both of the march and the place of repose. 

10th. The survey of the successive arrival of the convop 
destined to replace the provisions and ammunitions already 
consumed, the insuring of such assemblage, and the r^jii- 
lating of the employment of the means of transport. 

11th. The direction of the establishment of the campa, 
and the regulations of the service for their safety, order, 
and discipline. 

12th. The establishment and organization of lines of 
operations and halting places for the army, as well as of 
lines of communication between the detached corps and 
that road. The selection of officers capable of organizing 
and commanding the rear of the army, and the imparting 
to them the requisite instructions ; also the survey of the 
means of communication existing between the army and 
its base. 

13th. The organization, on this line, of hospitals for the 
sick, wounded, and convalescent, of depots for the reception 
of provisions, and the adoption of the measures necessaiy 
for their safeguard. 

14th. The keeping an exact account of all the detach- 
ments formed, whether on the flank or on the rear ; the 
surveying of their destination and of their retam so 
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soon as they are no longer required, or the imparting to 
them of a centre of action, should such he necessary, and 
the formation of strategical reserves. 

15th. The organization of hattalions and companies for 
the purpose of re-uniting stragglers, or small detachments 
moving from the army towards its hase, and vice-versd.. 

16th. In case of a siege, the commanding and surveying 
of the service of trench, the agreeing with the chief of the 
engineers as to the works to he thrown up by the troops, 
and the direction thereof in case of sally or assault. 

17. The adoption, during the retreat, of the measures 
calculated to insure its orderly performance ; the placing of 
the troops of relay destined to sustain and replace those 
of the rear-guard ; the entrusting to intelhgent officers, the 
reconnoitring of all points where the rear-g^uard may 
advantageously halt in order to gain time ; the previous 
preparation of the march of the baggage in order not to 
abandon any portion of the materiel ; the rigid maintenance 
of order among the troops accompanying it, and the adoption 
of the precautions necessary for its safety. 

18th. The allotment of the cantonments among the 
different corps ; the indicating to each corps of the army 
the quarter from which an attack is to be expected ; the 
prescribing of the necessary measures for keeping a strict 
look-out, and the insuring that the regulations are punctu- 
ally adhered to. 

AU these various duties are, in the continental armies, 
confided to a special corps, that of the ^tat-major, aU the 
officers of which have previously gone through a course of 
study and training, corresponding to the importance of their 
mission. In this country, these frmctions are subdivided 
among various classes of officers, the combination whereof 
bears the name of staff. These are, in the first-place, the 
general officers and their aides-de-camp, secondly, the 
officers of the quarter-mafitei^a de^axVxsi^uX^ «sA*dcb:i^^<»^^ 
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adjutant-general's officers. We hare now to offer a few 
remarks on the share each takes in the execution of the 
service : — 

As soon as war is declared, the commander-in-chief nama 
the general destined to command the expedition, who 
then assumes the tide of " Commander of the forces." 
The latter receives from the secretary of state the orden 
relative to the expediton. These orders are general on£8^ 
and indicate rather the political than the military aim of 
the operations. No plan of action whatever is imposed on 
him, this heing left entirely to his own judgment. Tlw 
commander-in-chief also forwards him his instructioiii, 
which, in like manner, only hear upon co-operative measures^ 
affecting the materiel, the service, the troops, &c. without 
in any way prescrihing the course of operations to be 
pursued. 

The commander of the forces draws up his plan of cam- 
paign, and gives his general orders. The latter are con- 
verted into special instructions and orders addressed to die 
different corps hy the adjutant-general and his officers. Hie 
adjutant-general is the medium of communication hetween 
the commander of the forces and the various portions of his 
army : it is his province to regulate the formation, instroo- 
tion and discipline of the troops, the recruiting, the direction 
and inspection of the arms, clothing, &c. He is the chief 
officer of the staff, the employment of the officers of which, 
is under his direction. 

These latter are more especially known hy the name of 
the officers of the quarter-master's department. Under the 
direction of the quarter-master general, they indicate the 
routes and the marches, regulate embarking and disem- 
barking, point out the proper ground for encampment, 
execute the plans and mihtary reconnoitering, prepaie the 
schemes and make all necessary arrangements for the 
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defence of the country as far as regards the drawing up of 
statistical tahles, memoranda, &c.* 

The foregoing remarks will suffice to prove that these 
functions require hoth intelligent and highly instructed 
officers. For some years past, the government has devoted 
attention to the education of this hranch of the service, and 
since the expedition to Egypt the generals in command 
have had every reason to speak in the highest terms of 
their staff. However, there is stiU wanting to the English 
staff a well estahlished special doctrine, as well as rules for 
the carrying of the same into operations. It is, of course, 
the hustness of the government to assume the initiative, in 
which case nothing could interfere with the accomplish- 
ment of such a desideratum. 

Much has heen said and written against the staff; the 
necessity for such a body has been denied, it having even 
been alleged that its officers enjoy a sinecure, the only 
utiHty of which is to form an escort for the generaL People 
have even gone so far as to deny that it has ever rendered 
any services at all. However, men of observation and 
reflection well know that the staff is an indispensable ele- 
ment of our modem armies, and I cannot better conclude 
this article, than with the following passage from the pen 
of Captain Blondel.f 

" On the frontier, the organizing of the troops and the 
corps of the army is intrusted to its care (that of the staff ) in 
combination with the commissariat, it prepares the " sinews 
of the war," the general requisites for combat and for the 
existence of the troops, the ammunition, provisions and 
hospitals. Through its medium the spirit of the general. 



* In many circumstances, en^neers are called upon to perform 
works of the same nature : the limits of their respective departments 
being rather undefined. 

t Art Militaire. De Rocquancourt. 
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animates, excites, and re-unites the nmnerouB coips, w 
diversely armed and disposed, and urges them on to the 
boundary of the country, where war awaits them. 

" During the battle, the infantry disbands itself to aVirmiA 
for the purpose of reconnoitring and proyoking the enemy, 
lengthens itself out into deep columns in order to driye Idm 
from his position, developes itself in extended lines so as to 
occupy the whole area of the ground, and to cover itwidi 
its fire. The cavalry, more rapid, more easy of motion, 
more violent in its charge, clears the way for all the move- 
ments, protects the undefended sides, awaits the enemy in 
order to surprise him, and scatters before it the battatioos 
attempting to arrest its progress. The light sqnadronii» 
enabled by their speed to arrive at the enemy^s rear by t 
circuitous movement, suddenly falls upon his baggage, anm^ 
and ammunitions. The artillery, at once skilfdl and agtb^ 
protects in turn both attack and defence, by means of ill 
cannonade and grape shot. 

" Meanwhile, how is the staff officer employed? ffis 
hands, it is true, grasp no trophies, his lip is not blackened 
by the powder, the weapon suspended at his side never 
leaves its sheath, but at break of day he is to be seen 
among the skirmishers pencilling a rapid sketch of the 
enemy's position. Mid tlie bullets and the smoke, he is 
observed guiding the columns of attack towards those 
points which the general has marked as necessary to be 
carried. At times, he stands motionless, serving at once 
for the instrument with which to designate the line of 
combat, and as a mark for the enemy's bullets ; anon, he 
is seen mid the charges of the cavalry. *Tis he who 
arranges the ambuscade, and who guides the circmtouB 
movement by which the vanquished enemy's retreat b 
cut off. 

" 'Tis night : throughout the camp silence has succeeded 
the noise and tumult of the day ; weariness and obscoiity 
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for a while suspend the work of destruction^ and the troops 
repose. Force sleeps, but thought still watches : while all 
others rest, the general and his staff are at work. 'Tis now 
that the losses of the day are estimated and the plans for 
the morrow prepared. One staff ojQGlcer chronicles the 
noble deeds of the day to be proclaimed and recorded on 
the next : another traces a plan to serve as illustration of 
such history, whilst others are engaged in detaihng general 
orders, in communicating verbally the more secret instruc- 
tions, and in inspecting the ambulances, the magazines, and 
the distributions of stores. 

" "Tis scarcely day ; see by the light of the expiring 
watch-fire, yonder cavaher followed by a few horsemen : 
'tis a staff officer. He is on his way to discover means of 
communication across the mountain, to ascertain the 
fordable parts of the river, to examine the recesses of the 
forest. To him belong the dangers which confer no fame, 
the efforts without spectators, the successes without triumph, 
and noble deeds which no historian records !" 

The staff, almost entirely denuded of any direct authority 
of its own, is nevertheless the organ of command, and the 
communicating link, between the commander-in-chief and 
the remotest ranks of the army. 

Representing, as they do, the springs of a machine by 
the play of which the general communicates his will to the 
entire army, these officers receive, consider, and subdivide 
his directions in order to convey them to every point affected 
thereby. Through their eyes the general sees the country, 
and ascertains the resources and obstacles of the ground ; 
through their reports he is enabled to observe, study, and 
anticipate the enemy by penetrating his projects, weak 
points and intentions, and when the day of action arrives, 
he sends forth into the thickest of the fray these self-same 
staff officers carrying his commands wherever the necessity 
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for order or the interests of the army and the state, pr^ 
vent him from exposing his own life, so necessary to 13k 
safety of all. 

A staff officer is, therefore, not a mere ornament in the 
suite of a general, as one might be led to iTnagim* tm 
the " never ending, oft repeated" phrase: " a numerous and 
bnUiant staff." Far from being a mere item in an escort, 
he is, like every other ingredient in the army, an instru- 
ment. It is a matter of very Htde import that a staff be 
''brilliant," nor does the mere fact of its being nmneroos 
in any way enhance its value, but it is indispensably neoa- 
sary that it be intelligent, active, and zealous : intelligent 
inasmuch as all the details of the orders devolve upon him; 
active, because a general must not have to wait for ibt 
execution of his command, or the soldier for the alleviation 
of his misery and the satisfaction of his wants : deroted, for 
his intelligence must apply to everything, and his actrritj 
endure day and night. 
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FOR THE MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 



MANUAL 

OF 

INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTION 

VOB 

CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS; 

TO WHICH 18 ABDSO, 

An Appendix, consisting of copies of Official Fapws rdoHng 

to the Examinations and QuaXificaMons required of 
Candidates for Commissions, and of Officers on Promotion, 

Bt ALFRED DOWNES, 

XXUTABT TUTOR. 

Price 3». 

** This book is intended to snpplj the place of oral tuition at a time when loealil7 
or other circumstances render it difficult to ohtain instructiaa. • • • it may I 
be well to forewarn the reader, that nothing like a system of ** erammlnff ** haa been 
attempted, if bj that term be understood a de-vice for slipping through Uie ezamisa- 
tion, upon the least possible stock of information. Whatever condudons prirate ez- 
pttrience maj have led me to draw, I hare not felt myself at Ubertj pubiUdj to 
assume that any candidate for the army deliberately lays himself out to defeat the in- 
tentions (tf the authorities, and to erade the spirit of the first order he receives fraai 
his military superiors. The directions given wul always be based upon the supposition, 
that time is to be economised, but the wwk to be done thoroughly. A few remarks 
will usually be found upon branches somewhat higher than are required for the ex- 
aminations; these are intended for the guidance of such enterprising students as desire 
to become not only successful candidates, but accomplished officers." — Batraetfrom the 
Iniiroductiou. 



MANUAL 

OB 

INFORMATION FOR REGIMENTAL OFFICERS, 

A SBBDBS OF QUESTIONS ON AUj KATTEBS BSLATING TO THS 

SOLDIER, 

FROM HIS ENLISTMENT TO HIS DISOHABOB. 
Adapted to the use of Bxaminers, as well as those ietirous of being Rnmlaed. 

BY CAPTAIN LYSTEE, 

LATS OF THX CAHBHOVIAVS. 

Price 28. 6rf. 
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GUIDE TO THE MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Bt CAPTAIN MARTIN, 4th Kxxo'b Owh. 

4s. 6dL 



THE QUEEF8 BEGULATI0N8, *c 



lAst of Begulation and otlmr Book^ 
required by Officers of the Army, 

The Queen's Regulatioai 

andOrderafortheArmy. Julyia44. Si.&d 

Addenda to the Queen 'a 

Hegulaliona. July 1647. 2f. 

Continuation of the Ad- 
dends. January I860. E«. 

Otrl0>. and lo Diike bllDMlf peifecU; acqualnled 

Royal Warrant and Regulations regarding 

Army Services, and Explanatory DirectioiisfoirPayinaateTs. 1848. 10). 

regardlUK Army Scrvlcet. Dnr will lad pleasure ia, that Inm mi aflei Vat date 
hereof, then our Hajal WiiTBDt and HifuUlioni, (Id be adminiatered and Inlor- 
preled bj our Secreury at War,) ihell bo Ihe lale and lUndlng aulhorlcj upon the 

Regulation for the Dress of General, Staff, 

and Regimental Officers. 1846. 4i, 6d. 

Orders and Regulations for the Army serving 

in Ireland. 2t. Gd. 




On First Appointment to the 
Cavalry, 

Regulations for the Instruction, Formations, 

and Movements of the Cnvalry. Revised and Correofed. 1861. 8». 

The Carbine, Pistol, and Lance Exercises. 

Beviscd and Carrected. ISfiO. 2a. 

The Cavahy Sword Exercise. 1845. 2s. 



The Cavalry Catechiem; or, Instructions on 

Cavalry Exercise and Field Uovements, Brigade Movements, Out- 
PoatDuty,CavidryBupporlingArtillery, Artillery iittached to Cavalry, 
and on vorioufl other subject»eonnected with Cavalry. By Lieut, and 
Adjatant Robbina, fith P.C.W. Dragoon Guarda. 5i. 

Cavalry Figures for facUitating the Acquiie- 

ment of Begimental Field Movementa; in Bis Pieces, to represent the 
Sii Troopa (Three Squadrons) of a Regiment of the present Establieh- 
ment; with an Eiplanatory Paper by an Offiwa WftCuBiajicBSNa^ 
oneofRM/sHegimentaof Cavairy. liiaC.»ae. %». >5«tt->ii»«^^ 



REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY. 



On Appointment to the Infantry. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of the Army. 

1833. 6«. 

The Infantry Manual. 1st March, 1847. &. 
Infantry Sword Exercise. 1845. 2^. 



A Manual of Light Infantry and other Mili- 
tary Duties. By Captain Sinnott, late A(yutant 47th. Reginfent. 4i. 

Infantry Figures, consisting of 8 Companies, 

prepared for the Ulustration of Infantry Drill. By an Officer late 
Commanding one of H.M.'s Regiments of Infantry. In a Case, 14f. 



For the Boyal Artillery. 

Exercise and Movements of the Royal Hoise 

Artillery. 1844. 12«. 6rf. 

Field Battery Exercise and Movements for 

the Royal Artillery. 1831. 4*. 

Instructions for the Service of Heavy Ord- 
nance. 1852. 4«. 

Manual and Platoon Exercises for Percussion 

Carbines, la. 6d. 

Military and Naval Law. 

Army Service Act, 1847, and Mutiny Act and 

Articles of War, 1852. 3«. 6(i. 

Simmons on the Constitution and Practice of 

Courts Martial, with a Summary of the Law of Evidence as con- 
nected with such Courts ; also, some Notice of the Criminal "Law of 
England, with reference to the Trial of Civil Offences where there is no 
Competent Civil Judicature. Fourth Edition. Revised throughout, 
and adapted to the Mutiny Act and Articles of War for 1852. Octayo. 
In cloth, 16«. ; full bound in calf, 20«. 

Observations on the Practice and Forms of 

District, Regimental, and Detachment Courts Martial. By Lt.- 
General Sir G. C. D'Aguilar, K.C.B. Octavo. 1850. 8». 6rf. 

The Law relating to Officers in the Army. By 

Harris Frendergast, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 6«. td. 

Also by the same Author , 

j The Law relating to Officers of the Navy. 

/ 2 VoIa duodecimo, 10a. 6d, 
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PAEKER'S MILITARY MANUALS. 



A 

MANUAL 

OF 

OUT-POST DUTIES, 

By Lieut.-Gen. Lord Frederick FitzClarenoe, G.C.H., 
Commander-in-chief of the Presidency of Bombay ; 

TO WHICH AB.E ADDED 

I. Letters on Out- Post Duties, addressed to his Lordship by several 
distinguished Officers. 

II. Extracts from General Orders, showing the disposition of F.M. 
the Duke of Wellington's Out-Posts from 1810 to 1814. 

III. A Private Journal of General Craufurd's Out-Post Operations 
on the Coa and Aguedain 1810, by M.-G^n. Shaw Kennedy, C.B. 

Price 8ff. 6df. 

The Work contains the following Ccpperplate Engravings by Lowry. 

I. Out-lying Picquets of a Company protecting Bivouac. II. The same of a 
Battalion covering Cantonments. A fae simile of General Sir Charles Napier's 
manuscript remarks, made on an early proof, is given in the margin of the Plate. 
III. Line of Picquets taken up hy 1st Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, command- 
ed by Col. A. W. Torrens. IV. V. & VI. Positions in the same Line. VII. Line 
of Out-Posts occupied in an enclosed country, by 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
Colonel Angerstein Commanding. VIII. & IX. Field Sketches of a chain of Out- 
Posts from Bow Hill to Rooke's Hill, facing towards Chichester, occupied bySrd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, drawn by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. G. Cadogan and Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar. X. Position of observation as Out-Posts in front of 
Chilgrove, Sussex, held by 60th Depdt, commanded by Major Mackirdy. XI. Map 
of Country between the Coa and Agueda Rivers. 



Also, by LoBD Frederiok FitzClarenoe, 

SUGGESTIONS 

ON 

BRIGADE AND LIGHT INFANTRY 

MOVEMENTS. 

Accompanied with a sheet of Diagrams carefully engraved on copper, 

and printed on cloth. Price 2a, 6rf. 

PRINCIPLES 

OF THE 

MINOR OPERATIONS OF WAR, 

From the French of LALLEMAND, 
By Sir Thomas Troubridqe, Bart., Major Royal Fusiliers. Price 6«. 

As a preparation for those who wish to qualify themselves for the performance 
of the field duties to be practised in the summer, we would recall attention to Lord 
F. FitzClakence's excellent little work on out-posts, and the admirable transla- 
tion of Lallrmand's treatise on the Minor Operations nf War, so carefully trans- 
lated by Major Troubridge, of the 7th Fusiliers. We do not know of two works 
that may be more profitably studied at this juncture. — United Ssbvicb Gazette. 
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THE 

ESSENTIALS OF GOOD SKIRMISHING, 

By Colonel G. Gawler, K.H., late of the 62nd Light Infantry, 

Second Edition. Price 2s, 6rf. 

'• A spirited and intelligent tract. • • • Ought to be in the hands of evex^ ^«w'5«t.^ 
whether of the Light Troops or not • • The Co\otv%\ XaXla^ \jc^ ^'fc TBa.\.\Kt -va. ^ 
business-like style. • • He must Ivave seen a %Te»X ^t^X VJev^X. ^^^ ^^^'^^J*™^*, 
wish to hear ; and his manly style and patiiotVc %pVx\\., eicuV^^>B^» ^wso.^^'ex.^^^ 
that be could tell it with capital effect." — Blackwootf » Maga^Vne. 
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PARKER'S MILITARY MAITOALS. 



SIX FAMILIAR LECTURES 

FOR THE USE OF YOUNG MILITARY OFFICERS, 
Bt a FIELD OFFICER. 

SuBJsoTS or LscTUBEB. — On Difldpline, Roate Marclimg, Camps, 
Advanced PicquetB, Enirenohments, Field Sketching, and Tactics. 

Platbb.— L Example of Work in a Field Book. IE. Sketch of 
Oroond near Winchester on a scale of 4 inches to a mile, to oorre^ond 
with Example of Field Book. III. Bough Sketch of Gromid near 
Plymouth, drawn without the aid of Instruments. These Engrav^gs 
are printed on a sheet of prepared cloth 30 inches by 12, ana» being 
folded in a pocket of the bmdmg, can be detached for separate use, as 
occasion may require. 



** These Lectures ara re^eto with valuable infonnaUtm, and of thai 
character at once very useml to possess and veiy inaccessible to obtain. 
The first five Lectures are just what officers have long known only as a 
desideratum, but which will now become to them a very useful vade- 
mecum. In the sixth Lecture, the Author takes hign ground, and 
proves himself a very accomplished tactician. Report gives the authtn*- 
ship of this very clever and useful little work to Liedt.-Colonel Tobbens, 
commanding me 28rd Fusiliers; and we regret that, if so, he has not 
put his name — a name of Army fame— on the title-page. There is in 
every page the spirit of the soldier and the gentleman — ^idl that the late 
Sir Henry Torrens would have commended, and much which, if he 
lived in these days of progress he would adopt. No young officer 
desirous of information which he ought to have when examined for a 
superior commission, should fail to add this cheap and most useful little 
work to his camp library." — Naval and Military Gazette, 



THE SUBALTERN'S CHECK BOOK, 

<* My sole end and aim in the publication of this little book, is to ghre 
both the newly-gazetted, and those who are *' biding their time, a 
useful wrinkle or two. In a military career, as well as in every other 
professioa, there are but two paths to choose from — ^the rieht, and the 
wrong. The former is not so difficult as the world would make out ; 
and I can assure them all, in sporting phraseolo^, that if they will only 
keep their reins well in hand, and go at everjrthing in a straightforward 
manner, they may now and then stumble, but they will seldom, if ever, 
fall at a single fence." — ^Authob. 



Manual of Information and Instruction for 

CandidateB tot Commissions. By Alfred Downes. 3«. (see page 2.) 
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PABEEB'S MILITAIIY MANUALS. 



{ Dedieaied (by pemUsaionJ to 

I Hn BoTAL HiGHNSBs THB DuKB OF Gambbidob, E.G., G.G.M.G. 

I 

The Cavalry Catechism; or, Instructions on 

Cayaliy Exercise and Field Movementfl, Brigade Movemenis, Out- 
Poet Duty, Cavalry sapporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalry, 
and on various other Subjects connected with Cavalry. By Lieut, 
and Adjutant Bobbins, 5th P.C.W. Dragoon Guards. 5s, 



\ The Law relating to Officers in the Army. 

]^ Harris Prendergast, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 6«. Sd, 

Comsirrs :~I. Legal Conititutioii of the Army. II. Admiiiioii to the Seryice* 
IIL Home and Voraigii Kuliatment. lY. Rank. V. Sale and Purchase of Com- 
iniralona. VI. Pay—Half Pay— Pensions. VII. Prize and Booty. VIII. Liability 
fbr Prlyato Iidmries. IX. Criminal Liabilities. X. Liability on ContracU. XI. Pri- 
▼llMW and DiaabilitieB. XII. Discharge from the Seryice. With an Analytical 
Tame of Contents, Index to Cases, and Statutes. 



A Tabular Arrangement of BattaKon DrilL 

By Major Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bt., Royal Fusiliers. Printed on 
Prepared Cloth and folded in a Case. New Edition. 6s. 



A Manual of Light Infantry and other Mili- 

tavy Duties. By Capt. Sinnott, late A^jt. 47th Regiment. Jisw 



A Manual of Position Drill, illustrated with 

fifty-five Figures engraved on wood, representing the various Positions 
in: I. The Back Stick Exercise; II. Cluh Exercise; HI. Extension 
Motions. Is, td. 



The Barrack Ready Reckoner. By Thomas 

Smith, Esq., Carabineers. 1«. €4, 

This Book will saye much time in Calculations, afford easy means of accuracj in 
oommuted allowance of Fuel, and Lodging Money Returns, and obviate the numerous 
mistakes which have heretofore occurred in Fuel Returns, particularly Returns for- 
warded t^ Officers Commanding Troops and Companies at Out-Stations. 

To Troop Seijeant Majors of Cavalry and Pay Seijeants of Infantry, who are liable 
at any time to be called upon to make out these Returns at Out-Stations, this Book 
tdll he Ibund a most invaluable Assistant and Time Saver. 

To Banraek Ma«tm, Quarter Masters, and their Serjeants, through whose hands 
these Returns an so frequently passing, the advantages of diis Utfie work are too 
ohvioas to require comment. 



A Practical Guide to the Breaking and Train- 
ing of the Yonng Horse. By Corporal Major Bobert Turner, Assistant 
Biding Master Royal Horse Guards. 28, 6<f. 

. Camvn.— I. Fitting ot the Horse's Appdntments. II. Principles of Training . 
UL Sories (tf Twelve Lessons. lY. Defects and Infirmities. 



8 PARKER'S MILITARY MANUALS. 
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ON MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 

Its Nature, Object, aot> Importanob. 
By colonel J. R. JACKSON, P.RS^ Ac 

CoMTEKTS.— Definitions of Physical and Military Geographj ; of Strategy tai 
Tactics. Base of Operations. Climate, Roads, Frontiers, Mountains, Mankes. 
Fords, &c., &c., in relation to Military Operations. Of the Sea as a means of Traitf- 
port, &c. National Character. Of the Military Value of Railroads, &e. ftc. 

Opinions from Marshal Saxe, Bolow, Jomini, General Vaudoncourt, OkmiMC 
Lloyd, the Arch-duke Charles, &c., together with numerous historical exa&pki. 



THE MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY 

OF 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 

From the French of M. TH. LAVALL6e, 

Edited by COLONEL J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S., (fee. ' 

Price 8a. 

" The work of M. Th. LavallIe, entitled G^ographie JPhptiqut, 
HUtorique et Militaire, is one of recognized merit; it has passed throogfa 
several Editions, and is adopted, by authority of the War MmiBfaw of 
France, in the Military School of St. Cjn". 

" The great operations of War, the results of which have so importnt 
a bearing upon the independence of nations, are based entirely on Uie 
Geographical, or rather Topographical, knowledge of the coantry wliidi 
is the seat of War. Without such knowledge, there could be bo 
Strategy deserving of the name ; and that Commander who, cei. Mr., is 
best acquainted with all the features of the country where his troops are 
to act, will ever have the best chance of vanquishing his enemy. All 
those, therefore, who, having embraced the Military profession, 'aspin 
to the glory of rendering important services to their country in the com- 
mand of a portion of her armies, should study Military Topography, « 
a sine qud non of success. To facilitate their acquisition of this, to them, 
most essential branch of knowledge, the Publishers have resolved to 
present them with the Military portion of Lavall^e's work in an 
English dress: — the other subjects contained in the original, if not 
already known, are better studied in special treatises." — The £ditob. 



THE THREE ARMS, 



OR 



/_ 



DIVISIONAL TACTICS OF DECKER; 

Translated and Abbidged bt 
MAJOR INIGO JONES, Prince Albert's Own Husbam. 

New Edition, 4«. 

Contents.— I. Progresi of Tactics. The Three Anns separately. II. DivitMtail 
Tactics of the Three Arms united on Level Ground. Composition, Formation, and 
Combat of a Division. Evolutions against Cavalry. Mass of Divisions. III. Brok«fi 
Ground. Mixed Ground. Forests. Mounl&Vn I>e&\e%. '&Y\dL%«%. 'BoftdA. ~ 
Causewajs, Rivers. Fortified Posts, &c. 



WORKS ON CAVALRY. 



I - 



Radiations for the Cavalry, (see page 3.) 

A Selection of Field Movements for a Division 

of Cavalry, in accordance with the Principles laid down in the Cavalry 
Begulations. By Lord de Bos. Quarto. Plates. Bound. 10a. 6d, 



The Cavalry Catechism; or, Instructions on 

Cavalry Exercise and Field Movements, Brigade Movements, Out- 
Port Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalry, 
and on various other subjects connected with Cavalry* By Lieut, and 
Adjutant Robbins, 5th P. C. W. Dragoon Guards. 68, 



Yeomanry Regulations ; a New Edition, with 

Additions and Corrections, in conformity with the Revised Edition of 
the Cavalry Herniations published by Authority in 1851. Price 8a. 6(i. 
Errata, Corrections, and Substitutions, Supplemental to the Edition 
of 1844. la, 

Angelo's Sword Exercise for the Yeomanry 

Cavalry. 4#. 

On the Training of Cavalry Remount Horses. 

By Capt. Nolan, 15th Hussars. With numerous plates, engraved on 
copper, by Mr. Aiken. Octavo. 10a. 

A Practical Guide to the Breaking and Train- 
ing of the Young Horse. By Corporal Major Ilobert Turner, Assis- 
tant Biding Master, Royal Horse Guards. 2a. 6d, 

Xenophon's Rules for the Choice, Management, 

and Training of Horses, intended principally for Officers of the 
Cavalry. Quarto. 1802. 3a. 

The Book of Aids; or Catechism of Equitation 

as practised at the Cavalry Biding Establishment. 1834. la. 

Harper's Sounds for Duty and Exercise as 

established for the Trumpets of H.M.'s Kegiments of Cavalry. 3a. 



Figures for Cavalry Manoeuvres, in 6 Pieces, 

to represent six Troops (three Squudrons) of a E-egimei^t of the pre- 
sent Establishment. In a Case. 8a. 

** Similar figures have for years been used in a Cavalry Regiment, 
the Commanding Officer of which, (under whose superintendence the 
present blocks have been made,) was in the habit of assembling in the 
Orderly Boom, after a Field-day, such Officers as needed the instruc- 
tion, and there, giving each a troop or squadron, repeating and 
explaining on the table any movements in which mistakes had that 
mymlng been committed. The practice was very successful, par- 
ticularly with such Officers as were deficient in MiHtary coup deceit, as 
the smaller area of the table enabled the eye to take in at a glance 
the whole movement, and to comprehend the relative position of the 
several parts into which the Begiment might be broken." 



10 INFANTRY MOVEMENTS, Ac. 

^ 

Regulations for the Infantry, (see page 4.)- 
Explanations of the ManceuTres of a Brigade 

of InfiEuitry. Ootayo. With 29 CdloTired PlanB, royal quaito. By 
lieut-Col. the Hon. H. Percy, Grenadiev Guards, I4». 

Lord Frederick FitzClarence's Suggestions on 

Brigade and Light InfiEUitry. 2«. 6<f. 



A Tabular Arrangement of Battalion DriE 

By Major Sir Thomas Troubrid^e, Bt. , Boyal Fiudliera. Dedicated bj 
permission to Lieut. -Gen. Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B. Fiinted oa 
Cloth and folded in a Case. New Edition. 6m, 



Doyle's Military Catechism for the Use of 

Young Officers and Serjeants, la, 6<^. 

A Manual of Position Drill, illustrated with 

55 Figures, la, 6d, 

Sparks' Details of Light Infantry DrQl. Gd. 
Sinnott's Military Catechism designed for the 

Use of Non-commissioned Officers and others of the In&ntry. 2f. U, 

Macgregor's Catechetical Explanation of the 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of the Army. 1840. 4«. 

A Military Manual on the Infentry DrflL 

Compiled by Serjt-Major Lewis, Royal Marines. S«. 



A Series of Figures, showing aU the Motions 

in the Manual and Platoon Exercises. Drawn from Life, by Mnor 
Mitchell. 1845. 7a, M. 

Extension Motions with the Firelock. On 

Paper, 6d, ; on Card, la. 

Directions to be attended to in Training the 

Troops to the use of the New Musket adapted to Conoidal Shot. 44, 

Instructions for Recruiting Parties of the 

Scots Fusilier Guards, la, 

A Concise Manual of Field Exercises and 

Eyolutions for Volunteer Rifle Corps. By Capt. L. Murray Prior. 1«. 

Instructions for the Drum. 4^. 6d. Fife. 3c 



Infantry Figures, consisting of Eight Compft- 

juee, prepared for the niuBtzadon. oi InSaxxXr^ T>inSL \xl v^ ^2mm^ W*^ 



FOR LIGHT TROOPS. 11 



The Essentials of Good Skirmishing. Second 

ftfon. To which are now added, I. A Brief System of Common 
I4ght Infantiy Drill, adapted to the Long Range Rifle. II. A Method 
(tf IVactice for the Speedy Acquirement of Proficiency in the Use of 
the Rifle. ILL Obaeryations on Serviceable Appointments and Dress. 
Bjy Colonel G. Gawler, K.H., kte of the 52nd Light Infantiy. 2^. 6d, 



A Mannal of Out-post Duties. By Lieut- 
General Lord Frederick FitzClarence, G.C.H. With numerous plates. 
Sff. 6df. (see page 6.) 

Craufurd's Standing Orders for the Use of the 

Light Division. 1809 — 11. A New Edition, published by the autho- 
rity of the origmal Editors. 1852. Sd. 

"Eyery officer in the Army ought to hare this little book in hii pocket, if not in 
IdinienKffy; and if he doei not leam from it arrangements for marching, when 
marching, and after a march, he i> Terr unfit to wear a sword. Camp and its duties 
are in peace known practically to few, but they ought not therefore to be unstudied. 
Ona of the best Commanding Officers we ever knew made a copy in his own hand of 
theae orders, when a borrowed copy only could be procured in India, and the order 
and regularity of his corps was, on a march and in camp, attributable to his et^fore- 
ii^the admirable orders of thip lamented Robort Crauford."— Natal amd Mxli- 

VAKT GASBTTX. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the 

Mmor Operations of War. Translated from the French of Lallemand, 
by Major Sir Thomas Troubridge, fit.. Royal FusHiers. 6«. 



Twaites' Tabular Illustrations of Mitchell's 

Light Drill. 6«. 

These Tabular niustrations are printed on two large sheets, mounted 
on cloth, and representing, I. Three Companies Skiimishing, and three 
in support, displayed in a series of 140 diagrams. II. Two Companies 
Skirmishing, and two in support, explained in 88 diagrams. 

Details of Light Infantry Drill; with some 

Instruction for Patrols. By Bt.-Major J. P. Sparks, 38th Begt. Qd, 

. CoNTiNTS — L To cover the Movements of a Battalion. II. Skirmisliing as a 
Light Battalion. III. Squares and Formations against Cavalry. lY. Advanced 
ana Rear Guards. V. The Bugle. VI. Flank Guards and Patrols. 

** The writer trusts that notwithstanding its small size, this little book will be 
found to contain all, and even more than all, the movements of Light Inftuitrj which 
can be usefol or applicable upon service. In all systems of exercise, the words of 
Sir David Dundu, in the introduction of his edition of the Drill Book, should be 
ever borne in mind ; viz., < to abridge the variety of movements, as much as possible, 
Iqr adopting such onlj as are necessary for combining exertions in corps, and that 
ean be reqmred or applied in service.* **—EsBiraetfrom ItUroduetion, 



The Bugle Horn Major's Companion. 3^. 



12 WORKS ON ARTILLERY. 



Regulations for the Royal Artillery, (see p. 4.) 
The British Gunner. By Captain J. Morton 

Spearman. Third Edition, reyised and enlarged. 1850. 7«. 6<^« 

The Artillerist's Manual and British Soldier's 

Compendium. 6tli Edit. By Capt-F. A. Griffiths, Bl. Art. 1852. IsM, 

Bum's Questions and Answer^ on Artillery. 

For Non-conmiissioned Officers and Gunners of fU. Art. 1849. 1«. 

Bum's Practice Cards for 6, 9, 12, and 24- 

Poimders. In a Case. 2a. 6d, 



Gore's Evolutions of a Field Battery explained. 

Also the Principal Manoeuvres of a Brigade of Batteries. 46 Plates. 
1846. Ss, 6d, 



Rules chiefly deduced from Experiment, for 

conducting the Practical Operations of a Siege, by Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Pasley, late Koyal Engineers, K.C.B. Octavo. BeprtrUing, 



Remarks on the means of Directing the Fire 

of Ships* Broadsides. By Arthur Wm. Jemingham, Captain, Royal 
Navy. Royal Octavo. Plates. 7«. 6rf. 

Simmons on Heavy Ordnance directed against 

and applied by Ships of War, particularly with reference to the use of 
Hollow Shot and Loaded SheUs. 1837. Octavo. 7a,6d By the same. 

Ideas as to the Application of Artillery in the 

Field ; also, Remarks on the Promotion of Officers of that Coips. 
Octavo. 1819. 58. 

Observations on the Mode of Attack, and Em- 
ployment of the Heavy Artillery at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 1812, 
and Sebastian, 1813. By M.-Gen. Sir J. May, K.C.B. 8vo. 6». 

Journals of Sieges carried on by the Army un- 
der the Duke of Wellington in Spain, 1811 — 14 ; with an Account of J 
the Lines of Torres Vedras. By M.-General Sir John Jones, Bart.,- Jr 
K.C.B. 3 vols, octavo. 26 Plates. 21, 2«. -^ 



Aide M6moire a TUsage des Of&ciers d'Artil- 

lerie. Paris, Octavo. 1844. 145. 

Thiroux. Instruction Th^orique et Pratique 

d'ArtUleriet k rXJsage des ]§:i^ves de T^cole Militaire de Saint-Oyr. 
Octavo, 9s, 



PORTIFIOATION AND ENGINEERING. 13 



A Course of Elementary Fortification, in- 

eloding Buiea, deduced from Elxperiment, for determining the strength 
of Revetments. By Lt.-General Sir Charles Paslcy, K.C.B. New 
EditUm in the Press, Also, by the same Author, 

Observations on Limes, Calcareous Cements, 

Mortars, Stuccos, and Concrete, and on Pnzzolanosr natural and arti- 
ficial ; together with Rules, deduced from nunicrouH Exponuicnts, for 
makiiiff an Artificial Water Cement, equal in efficiency to the best 
nitural Cements of England, improperly termed Roman CementH. and 
■n Abstract of the Opinions of former Authors on the same subjects. 
Part 1. Second Edition. Octavo. IMce 9«. 



A Treatise on Fortification and Artillery'. By 

Mijor Straith. Octavo. With quarto Atlas. ISoS. 21. 2«. Also, 
b^ the earns Author, 

Introductory Essay to the Study of Fortifica^ 

tion, for Young Officers of the Army, embracing the Principles of Per- 
manent Defensive Works, their Application to E'ield Fortification ; the 
attack of B'ortresses and of Fortified Posts and Villages. With quarto 
Atlaa. Second Edition. 13«. 



Construction of Vauban's First System, con- 

■iatinff of Six Drawings as executed at Sandhurst and Addiscombe, 
with £istructions. By Thomas Kimber, B.A. Octavo. New Edition, 
0«. Also, by the same AiUhor, 

Supplementary Plate to Vauban's First Sys- 

toni. \s, 6d, 

** Should any insuperable difficulty occur to the student in attempting to draw a 
eompleteplan of the First System, a supplementary plate may be had of the pub> 
Usher. With this assistance no further doubt can exist, but it should not be applied 
to at first It can only be legitimately used to test the correctness of what has been 
donei and ought never to be tolerated to work by." — Author. 

Construction of the Modern System, with an 

Introduction, giving Directions in the choice of Mounting Boards and 
Paper, and for Drawing, Shading, and Colouring, cost of the Masonry, 
&C. With 6 plates printed in 3 colours, and parUally coloured by hand. 
Octavo. 1852. 6«. 



Landmann's Principles of Fortification, re- 

^^ doced into Questions and Answers for the Use of the Koyal Military 
' i^ Academy. JUpriniing. 

Report of the Surveyor-General of Prisons 

(Lt.-Col. Jebb, C.B., B.E.), on the Construction, Ventilation, and 
Details of Pentonville Prison. Royal octavo. With numerous Plates. 
1844. 10s, 6d, 

Second Report of the Surveyor-General of 

Prisons. 1847. 10«. 6d. 



14 RE6IUENTAL STANDmG ORDEBS, Ac 
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Standing Orders of the 7th Dragoon GKIb. 8^. 

„ 2nd R^- North British Dragon 1861. 45. 6rf. 

„ Scots Fusilier Guards. 1851. 6^. 

„ 2nd, or Queen's Royals. 2s. 

„ 13th Prince Albert's light Infentry. 5s. 

„ 40th Regiment. 1848. 4,«. 

„ 60th Queen's Own. 1862. 

„ 1st Battn., 60th Rl. Rifle Corps. 5^. 6d. 

„ 74th Highlanders. 1860. 8s. 

„ 3rd West India Regiment. 1862. 8^. 
Captain Walshe's Catechism and Handbook on 

Regimental Standing Orders, &c, IO9. 

Squad Book ; with Instructions. 2s. 6d. 



Warrant and Regulations for Barracks. Home 

Stations. 12a, 6d, Addenda. 3«» 

Regulations for Barracks: Foreign. 1838. 

lOs, ^, Addenda. 2s, &d. 

Queen's Warrant and Abstract of the Barrack 

Regulations, so far as they have reference to the relative duties of the 
local Military Authorities and Barrack Masters. For Home and 
Foreign Stations. 58, each. 



Barrack Ready Reckoner. By Thomas Smith, 

Esq., Carabiniers. la. 6<^. 

Time Tables, showing without mental calcula- 
tion, the number of days from any given day in any month to eyery 
day in any other month during a year. By Serjeant Stowe, O.B.C, 
55ui Regiment. Quarto. 1848. Is, Qd, 

Daily Pay Lists and Monthly Abstracts, to 

which are added, Blank Forms for Casualties, Hospital Stoppages, 
Barrack Damages, &c. Bound. ISa, 



Regulations relating to the Conveyance of Her 

Majesty's Forces, by Railway. 2a. Supplement, 6d. 

Statement, showing the Rates at, and Places 

between which, Conveyances for Officers, Soldiers, Marines, &c., may 
be obtained by Steam and Sailing Packets, and Canal Boats. 6dL 

Regulations for Army Hospitals. 2s. 6d. 



ON MILITARY ORGANIZATION, <fcc. 15 



L' FORMATION, DISCIPLINE, 

ECONOMY OF ARMIES, 

By the Late ROBERT JACKSON, M.D., 

nrtpaoToa-OBVBKAL or AmiiT ■otriTALs. 

A New Edition, reyised. 'With a Memoir of the Life and Semcesi 
of the Author. In a large Octayo Volume. 12«. 

CoirexiiTt.— I. Estimate of Baet, Climate, Locality, Age, Occupation, Powers 
and eapaeities in the selection of Recruits. II. Sketches of the National Kilitary 
Character, ancient and modem. III. Rudiments of MiUtarj Training, as Dandag, 
FOncing, Marching, Cooking, Clothing, care of Health, Arms, Ranks, Firing^ 
Hovtments, &c. IV. Intellectual and Moral MotiTCs of Military Action. V. Dia- 
ei^line and economy for Field and Quarters. YI. Military Colonial Arrangements. 

** The author unfolds in a perspicuous manner grand views of national character, 
and the hosts of history are marshalled before us in more than reriew array. We 
have in his pages a clear insight into many motives, and a lucid estimate of the 
action and reaction of causes upon the human heart, as wielded in mass for a power 
of dftnce or defence. One principle runs luminously through the whole, that di$- 
tfpliiM is the hoop that keeps together the staves of this great state vessel, millta^ 

Kwer ; and that much indeed depends not merely upon the nature of the hoops, 
t the quality, seasoning, and fibre of the staves. An army should be careftiuy 
recruited, and if amenable to perfect discipline, and sensible to sympathies of 
patriotism and religious impression, it must be invincible. * * The work 
IB one which no military man should be without, nor should it be absent fh>m the 
Ubrary of the statesman."<i^£«<raciyV'<Mi» ike Memoir of the Author. 

Essay on the Military Policy and Institutions 

• of the British Empire. By Lieut.-General Sir Charles W. Pasley 
; K.C.Bm Royal Engineers. Parti. Fourth Edition. 128, 

Notes on Military Education. By Captain 

J. Morton Spearman. 28, Bd, 

Notes on the French Infantry, with Memoranda 

on the Review of the Army in Paris at the Feast of Elagles in May 
1862, with niustrations and Diagrams. By Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
Torrena, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Author of Six Familiar Lectures for 
the use of Young Military Officers, 3«. 

On National Defence in England. By Baron 

P.-R Maurice. Translated by Captain J. E. Addison, Adjutant and 
Secretary to the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. Illustrated with 
a Map of the Channel and Adjacent Coasts. 2«. 6d, 

** A remarkable pamphlet.**— GeiMra/ Sir Howard Douglas, Bt., ^c, ^c. 

Notes on the Defensive Resources of Great 

Britain. By Captain Fyers, Half-pay Royal Artillery. 1*. 

CoHxawTS.— I. Regular Army. II. Naval and Reserve Forces. III. Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery. IV. Defensive Works. V. Armament of War Steamers. 
TI. Congxeve Rockets. 

Suggestions for the Defence of Great Britain, 

without Increased Expenditure. 1851. Is, 

Instructions for Recruiting Parties of the 

Scots Fusilier Guards. Is, K 



16 STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 



Elementary Treatise on Strategy, for the use 

of Military Students, with two large Maps. By Edward Yates, B. A. 6«. 

** A yerj acute and able condensation of the leading principles of war." — Lieut.' 
Otni. Sir Wm. Napier^ K.C.B. 

** The examples chosen are well adapted for illustrating the principles of Strategy, 
and the author has put it in the power of a zealous officer to make advantageous ap- 
plications of the principles while perusing the military histories of the continental 
wars." — Profettor Narrien, Royal Military College. 



The Three Arms, or Divisional Tactics of 

Decker; Translated and Abridged, by Major Inigo Jones, Prince 
Albert's Own Hussars. Second Edition, 4«. 



A Visit to the Camp of Beverloo, by Major 

Harvey, Military Secretary to Lieut.-Gen. the Bight Hon. Lord 
Frederick Fitz Clarence. Plates. 3$. 



Six Familiar Lectures for the use of Young 

Officers. By a Field Officer. 4«. 6rf. 

** In the sixth Lecture, the Author takes high ground, and proves himself a yerj 
accomplished tactician. Report gives the authorship of this very clever and useftd 
little work to Lieut.-Colonel Torrbns, commanding the 23rd Fusiliers ; and we re- 
gret that, if so, he has not put his name — a name of Armj feune— on the title-page. 
There is in everv page the spirit of the soldier and the gentleman— idl that the late 
Sir Henrj Torrens would have commended, and much which, if he lived in these duna 
of progress he would adopt. No joung officer desirous of information which he 
ought to have when examined for a superior commission, should fiiil to add this cheap 
and most useful little work to his camp library." — Naval and Miliiary Gazette, 



Dufour's General Cours de Tactique. 6^. 

Woi'ks by Jomini, 

Precis de I'Art de la Guerre. 2 vols. 8vo. 15^. 

Traites des grandes Operations Militaires, con- 
tenant I'Histoire critique et militaire des Guerres de Frederic U., 
comparees au Systeme modeme, 4 vols, and Atlas. 47«. 
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By the Archduke Charles of Attstria. 

Principes de la Grande Guerre suivis d'Exem- 

ples raisonn^s de leur Application k 1* Usage des Officiers G6n6rauz. 
Folio. 1851. 125«. 

Principes de la Strategic developpes par la Re- , 

lation de la Campagne de 1796 en AUemagne. 3 vols and Atlas. 40». 

Clausewitz's (General C. v.) hinterlassene 

Werke iiber Krieg und kriegfiihrung. 10 vols. 4^. 

I.— III. Vom Kriege. IV. Der Feldzug von 1796, in Italien. V. VI. Die Peld- 

iQge von 1799 in Italien und der Schweitz. VII. Von 1812, in Ruasland; 1813, Uf 

sum Waffenstillstand : 1814, in Frankreich, VIII. Der Feldaug von 1816 in Frank- 

reich. IX. Strategische Beleuchtunge mehrerer Feldziige von Gustar. Adolph, Tii- 

rame Luxemburg. X. Sobiesky, Miinnich, Friedrich dem Grossen und dem Her- 

gog Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Braumschweig, und andere histoiische Materialka 

Mar Stntegie. ( These sub^visionB of lYie ^ot^l ai% w>\a. lA^arately Be, per Yol.) 



MILITARY AND GENERAL HISTORY. 17 

A Sketch of British Military History. By 

iSke Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 3«. 6rf. 

Dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness Prince Albert^ K,G., S^, 

'I Journal of the Russian Campaign of 1812. 

Lfi IVomthe French of Lieut. -General de Fezensac^ by Colonel KnoUys, 
ri Commanding Scots Fusilier Guards. With an Introduction and 
^I Notes by the Translator. With Map, price 6s. 6d, 

] Official Bulletins of the Battle of Waterloo, 

iji the original Languages, with Translations into English. Edited by 
John Palfrey Burrell, Barrister-at-Law. Koyal octavo. 5s, 

Life of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Munro, 

K.C.B., late Governor of Madras; with Extracts from his Corres- 
I pondence and Private Papers. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 
; Two Volumes, Octavo. 1831. 32». 

I The Life of Major-General Worge, Colonel of 

■ the late 86th Regiment of Foot (disbanded 1763), and Governor of 
I Senegal. By George Duke, Esq. Octavo. 1844. Ss, 6d. 

: Student's Manual of Ancient History. By 

■ W. Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. Fifth Edition. 10«. 6rf. 

Student's Manual of Modem History. By the 

. same Author. Fifth Edit., with New Supplementary Chapt. lO*. 6d, 

[ These two compact jet copious yolmnes contain about 1200 closelj printed foolscap 
\ octavo pages. Commencing at the earliest historical i>eriod, thej run down to the 
. surrender of Shere Singh to General Gilbert. The arrangement of the materials is 
well fitted to the wants of the Military Student. Chronological details, genealogical 
. and dynastic relations, parallel streams of contemporaneous rulers, &c., are collected 
into Appendices, which left the author free to arrange the facts of history under the 
causes and larger principles of history. In the first volume local causes naturaUj 
obtain, the earlier histories being best commenced with geographical descriptions of 
the countries in which the first peoples and governments of the world arose ; after- 
wards, in the history of the middle and succeeding ages (vol. ii.) complicated move- 
ments come into plaj. The re-organization of the western empire, the papal sjstem, 
the revival of literature, the reformation, the states sjstem in Europe, maritime dis- 
covery, commerce, colonization, the age of revolutions, &c., &c., form a series of His- 
torical Monographs, growing one out of the other, and serving to ground the Judgment 
and form the mind of the student upon strict deductions A-om actual results. Special 
histories are devoted to those two national anomalies, China and the Jews, and a 
•* Supplementary Chapter " brings the whole down to the war in the Punjab. 

Analysis of English and of French History. 

Second Edition, enlarged. By Dawson W. Turner. 2s. 

Analysis of Roman History. By the same 

Author. 2s. 

Outlines of the History of England, \s. 
Outlines of the History of Ireland, 1*. 
Outlines of the History of France, 1^. 3rf. 
Outlines of Roman History, lOrf. 
Outlines of Grecian History, \s. 
Elements of Ancient History, 2*. 
Elements of Modem History, 2s, 

•» • To each oi these Elementary Hia\jan.e» \& ^^-^^TAa^ %. ^«^«^ ^"^ 
Examin&tion Questions. 
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18 GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 



Manual of Greographical Science. Part the 

First, OctaYOy 10«. 6<f. ContainiDg — 

Mathematical Geography. By Profes. O'Brien^ MJk., King's GoL 

Physical Geogn^hy. By Pro&s. Ansted, M.A.y F.B.S. 

Chartography. By Col. J. R. Jackson, FILS., late 8eo. R.Q.8. 

Theorj^ of Description and G^graphical Terminology. By Rer* 
C. G. Nicolay, F.K.G.8., King's College, London. 

Atlas of Physical and Historical Gec^raphy, 

Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction of P rofess o r Ansted» 
ana Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 5t. 

The Earth and Man ; or Physical Greography 

in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Professor Qnyot. 
Slightly abridged, with Corrections and Notes. 2«. 6tf. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. lOd. 
Outlines of Geography. 24th Edition. lOrf. 
Descriptive Geography ; with Examination 

Questions on each Chapter. 2s, 

Synopsis of Geography, for the Use of the 

Jimior Department of the R. M. College. 4«. 



On Military Geography; its Nature, Object, 

and Importance. By Col. J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., &c. 2$, 6d. 

The Military Topography of Continental Eu- 
rope. From the French of Lavall6e. Edited by Colinel J. R. 
Jackson, F.R.S., &c. 1850. St, (See page 8.) 

Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand 

Greeks. By W. F. Ainsworth, F.G.S. With Map. 1844. 7«. 6A 



Military Drawing. By Newton Fielding. 

Royal Octavo, with nimierous Plates and Woodcnts. The First Part 
will contain instructions in all the various kinds of pen, pencil, and 
brush-work in one colour. The Second Part will be entirely devoted 
to Military Drawing in Colours. In the Preat, 

A Manual of Model- Drawing from Solid 

Forms, with a Popular View of Perspective. By Butler Williams, 
F.G.S. Octavo. With Shaded Engravings of the Models, and 

numerous Woodcuts. ISs, 

Practical Geodesy ; including the Tracing of 

Contours, Trigonometrical and Colonial Surveying, &o. By J. But- 
ler Williams, F.G.S. Octavo. 12«. 6rf. 

*^* Colonel Torrens*8 Six Familiar Lectures for the useofYonngOffioers 
(see pa^e 6,) contains lar^e Model Drawings, with Instructions, n)r Pleld 
oketohiDg, both with and without the aid of Instruments. 4«. BtL 



MATHEMATICS. 19 
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. . A Complete Course of Practical Geometry, 

ifnidiiding Conic SectionB and Plan Drawing, treated on a Principle of 

{PaeuliAr Pen^coity. Second Edition, in a large volume Svo., con- 

(tfllaing OUO pages, and illustrated by more than 1600 Diagrams, reduced 

-.to 7«. ed. By Lt.-General Sir Charles Pasley, K.C.B., Koyal Eng. 

It Chatham, 
irirate, who 
r the whole 

'.sabfeci of praetioal geometry, hj Mlf-ixutnictloii, and to qualify himitelf tor acting ae 
■a eWcJnnt teaeher A 30 papila or more, one eopj onW In hie poneMion being raifi- 
idoniibr the whole claM. In order to attain thif object, inttead of each problem 
ihavqqp oae ezplaaaiofy flgore onlj, with letten of reference to the Tarloiu lines, ae in 
■!Qy^ ^fffpwwwi booka at feometiy, the ittooeMiTe stepe of all the problemi hare been 
flfutntad bjiepaxmte diagmmi, and eTeiything that the teacher or pupils hare to say 
or do baa been stated in words at length. This book has alwajs formed the com- 
■ant and groondwork of the military instruction of the Rojal Sappers and 
, whoae superior quaUflcation are well known ; and the same system may be no 
iiauftil to operatiTe engineers or mechanics in ciril life, and to schools connected 
wffh mechantw' institatlons or others, in which young men intended for any of the 
tradaa employed in etvil engineering or architecture are to be educated. 

MaihenuUlcal Text Books of the Royal Military College. 

Elements of Geometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. 

md B.A.S., Professor R. M. C. 10«. 6d, By the same Author^ 

Analytical Geometry, with the Properties of 

Comic Sections ; and a Tract on Descriptive Geometry. Sa, M. 

: Practical Astronomy and Geodesy. 14^. 
Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra. By Wm. 

Bcott, M.A., F.R.A.S., Professor R. M. C. I65. By the same Author, 

Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration. 9^. 6d. 

For Cadets at the Royal Military Academy •. 

An Elementary Course of Mathematics pre- 
pared for the use of the Royal MiliUuy Academy, by order of the 
liaster-G^eiieral and Board of Ordnance. 2 Vols. 18«. each. 



For Cadets at the E. I. C, Military Academy, Addiscombe, 

Cape's Course of Mathematics. Vol. I., 16^. 

IL, 16f. 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, chiefly in- 
tended for Students in Engineering, With 80 Illustrations. By the 
Rev. T. 0. Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
London. Be. 

Potts's Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Sim- 

90D. 4i. M. 

Edwards's Figures of Euclid, with Questions 

and Exercises. S«. 

Hind's Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, 
if. w. 

■ ♦ SoldiOTly Discipline ; or, Hints to Officers on entering the Army, 
lagodfld on the Regulations of the R. M. A. By Captain F. Eardley- 
wHmot, R.A., Commanding the Company of Gentlemen Cadets. 
1849. Is. M. 
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20 LANGUAGES. 



English. ^ 

Edwards's Practical Introduction to English 

Composition. 2«. 

Trench, On the Study of Words. 3^. 6rf. 
Archbishop Whately's English Synonyms. 3^. 
Archbishop Whately's Elements of Rhetoric. 

Readings in English Prose Literature. 45. &d. 

French. 

Aventures de Telemaque, 5^. Abridged, 2^. 6d. 
Voltaire's Charles XII. 45. 6rf. Abridged, 2^. 
Voltaire's Peter the Great, bs. Abridged, 2^. 
Le Tellier's French Grammar, 4^. 
Brasseur's Exercises in French Phraseology, 

with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. S*. 6rf. 

Wattez's Coloquial Exercises on the most 

familiar Idioms of the French Language. 25. 6</. 

German. 

Technological Military Dictionary ; German — 

English— French. By Captain George Floyd Duckett. Octavo. 22», 6rf. 

" I know this to be a valuable work, and to have been done with the greatest care, 
BO that it will be indispensable in the Librarj of everj Militarj Institution." 

J. Nabbien, F.R.S., Prcfetsor cf Mathematict, Royal Military College, 

German Grammar. By Professor Bernays, 

King's College, London. 6s, By the same AuthoTy 

German Exercises adapted to the Grammar. 

German Examples, forming a Key to the Exer- 
cises. 35. 

German Reader, with Translations & Notes. 5^. 

Latin. 

Hunter's Livy. Books XXI— XXV. 4^. 

jiEneid of Virgil, with Anthon's English 

Notes. Edited by Dr. Major. Bound. 7a. 6rf. 

Classical Texts: Caesar de Bello Gallico, 

. L to IV., \b, 6^. Taciti Germania; \s. Taciti Agricola; 1«. £x- 
cerpta ex Taciti Annalibus ; 28. %d, 

Edwards's Latin Exercises, for Middle Fortttii 

1 ia Schools. 4«. 



LISTS, CATALOGUES, AND JOURNALS. 21 



Official Annual Army list, 1852-3. 14^. 
[pjjThe Monthly Army List. By Authority. ls.6d. 

iuDSLiial Subscriptioii, post free, to any part of Great Britain, 24«. 

Hart's Army List Quarterly, 5^. Annual, 20^. 
/' The New Navy List, and General Record of 

\Mb Services of the RoyiJ Navy and Royal Marines. Conducted by 
Joseph Allen, Esq., B.N. February and August. Octavo. 7a. 6d, 
i0§e page 22.) 

Fraser's Magazine. Published monthly. 2^. 6d. 
\ Sibold's Magazine of Military Music, complete 

En 6 Parts. 6«. each. 

The East India Register and Army List. 10^. 

Bengal Register. 6s. Bombay Register. 6^. 

'. List of the Royal Military College at Sand- 

hprst. Corrected to 1st May, 1852. 2a. 6^. 

A List of the Officers of the Yeomanry Cavalry 

y£ Great Britain, Feb. 1849. 2a. 6rf. 



A Visit to the United Service Institution. 

Being a Catalogue of the Museum. 1849. la. 



Riimpf. Catalogue Systematique et Chronolo- 

Aqae des Livres Militaires qui ont paru depuis I'lnvention de T Art de 
^Ixnprimerie. 2 vols, octavo. 1824. 24a. 



: Le Spectateur MUitaire. 1/. 10^. 
Journal des Sciences Militaires. 21. 2s. 
Journal des Armes Speciales. 155. 
Archiv fur die Officiere der Konigl. Preus- 

•ischen ArtHlerie und Ingenieur-Corps. Berlin, 16a. 

Journal, Hannoversches Militairisches. H. 10^. 
Militair-Literatur-Zeitung. Berlin, lis. 6d. 
, Allgemeine Militair-Zeitung. Darmstadt. 28s. 

JAe Prices affixed to these Foreign PeriodicaU are Annual 

Subscriptions. 
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THB 

NEW NAVY LIST 

AND 

GENERAL BECOBD 

OF THB 

SEEVICES OF OFFICEES OF ^IHE ROYAL 
NAVr AND ROYAL MARINES. 

COKDUOXXD MY 

JOSEPH ALLEN» ESQ.» B.N., G&senwzcb Hospital, 
PubUthed B^alf -year Iff, an the let of Febrtiary and th$ l»t of Avgust, 
Handsomely printed in OctaTO. 7«. M, 



In 1839 the New Navy List was commenced by the late Cknn-, 
mander, Chables Haultain, K.H., and its success has amply jnstified 
the project of that gaUant and lamented Officer. The publication, in' 
its altered form, having dow entered upon its dxth year, it is due to the 
Profession amongst which its support was looked for, to add that tiie 
success has in no degree diminished. While admitting the above £wt, 
therefore, the Editor and Publishers express a hope l£at the improve- 
ments introduced into each succeeding number will continue to earn for 
it die support of those to whose interests the work is so peculiaily ad- 
dressed. The grand object sought to be achieved by the Nxw jSjKrt 
List is the keeping before the world, in a condensed but intell^eible. 
shape, the more important points of service performed by eadi Officer, 
whatever may be his rank ; and nearly one-third of each number is 
occupied by notices of war or scientific performances. 



** The avowed ol^Ject of the oonductor of the TSvw Natt List, tkt AQtliti nanlMr 
of which is now before us, and whence we have extracted most of onrflgures, it tokMf 
before the world, in a condensed hat intelligihle shi^e, the more Impwtant politfi « 
service performed by each officer, whatever maj be his rank. The i w ry icM ti tU 
officers are detailed, and as epithets are carefallj eschewed, and oalj dry fkwti jlfWi 
there is a large amount of matter packed within a small compass."— Tike Timti,. 
September 23rd, 1851. 

" The Nbw Navt List, now ready, shows that, notwithstanding its pnaentfeM 
reputation, continual exertion is being used with the Tiew to bttptonmmi^ Ttfi. 
Alphabetical Index is neat, and the type used to express the " Beserred*' and ■*BaCbi^ 
ra^u will be found clear and omamentaL"— ilfomin^ Htrald, 

** A new edition of this work has just issued from the press with fk«8h pNtouiOM ti; 
that popularity which it has already gained, and which it so well meriti. Mr.JoMk,' 



Allen is an indefiitigable and painstaking editor, and as an Withnriartia 
BueceedB in inftising into his pages much that a len ardent admirer of Ikk 
ooaJd not do." — Nautical StandartU 



ON NAVAL SUBJECTS. 28 



The Law relating to Officers of the Navy. 

Bj Harris Prendergast, of Lmooln's Inn, Esq., Bazrister-at-Law, 

Author of The Law rdaiff^ to Officen in the Army, (See page 4.) 

Hiandsomelj cloth bound, in 2 Parts, duodecimo, price 10<. 6df. 

** Mr. PrendergMt has rendered a rtrj important and acceptable Berrice to offlcen 
of the naral profeaaion in publishing the yoliunea now before na. Here is no drj 
•iMrtract of cases and judgments, but their very essence. It is not the law of 
Mr. Prendergast's propounding, but the opinions of the most learned and practical 
authorities — their decisions upon oases embracing the wide field of a centurr. Few 
ofllcers of the najr will be long without obtaiimig a copj of this raluable digest at 
fhe law and practice to which ih»y are dailj amenable."->irfii<ed Service OazetU, 

By Direction of the Lorde Commitaionera of the AdmiraUy, 

scriptive Geometry ; and its Application to 

Ship Building. Arranged for the School of Navtd Construction, 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Bj Joseph Wooley, M. A, L.L.D., PrincipaL 
Fart I. : Elements of Descriptive Geometry. Octayo, with numerous 
large Plates, 20«. — Part II. : The Application of Descriptiye Geometry 
to the Laying-off of Ships. 

On the Management of Ships' Boats : a Letter 

to the Bight Hon. the President of the Board of Trade. By W. S. 
Locon, Esq. Second Edition, le. 

Remarks on the Means of Directing the Fire 

of Ships' Broadsides. With a Proposed Method of controlling and 
deliyering a simultaneous conyerging Fire. By Arthur Wm. Jer- 
jiingham, Captain, Boyal Nayy. Koyal Octayo. Plates. 7<. 6<^. 

Simmons on the Effect of Heavy Ordnance, 

directed against and applied by Ships of War, particularly with 
reference to the use of Hollow Shot and Loaded Shell. Octayo. 7<. Sd, 



Supplement to the same : On the Present 

Armament of the Nayy. 1839. 2$. 6d, 

Tables for ascertaining the distance of Objects 

ather at Sea or on Shore. By Lieut. B. Sharpe, Royal Nayy. 
Octayo. 2U, 

The Naval Officer's Manual, for every Grade 

in Her Majesty's Ships. By Captain W. N. Glascock, B.N. To 
which is added, a Notice on Steam and Steam Ships. 2nd. Bd. 
One Volume. 21«. 

FamUiar Instructions in Medicine and Surgery, 

nith Obseryations on the means of maintaining the Health of Men on 
Ship-board, or when employed in Unhealthy Localities. Intended 
fbr the use of the Merchant myy, Commanders of Yachts, &c. By 
P. P. Sonkey, MJ)., Boyal Nayy. 58, 6J. 



GiUy's Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy. With 

Pre&oe by Dr. Gilly, Canon of Durham. Second Edition. 7«. 6d, 



\ 



Historical Records of the British Army, 

Being a Series of Narratives of the Services o) 

several Regiments of the British Armtfy 
From their Formation to the Present Time, 

Prepared by 

Richard Cannon, Esq., 

Adjutant-General's Office. 

Cavalry. 



Life Guards, 2nd Edition . 12«. 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 
by Capt. Packe, 2nd Edition 10«. 
First, or King*s Dragoon 

Guards 8a. 

Second, or Queen* s do. ( Bays) Bs, 
Third, or Prince of Wales's 

Ditto 8«. 

Fourth, (Royal Irish) ditto Bs. 
Fifth, or Prs. Ch. of Wales 

Ditto .8*. 

Sixth, Ditto (Carabineers) Bs. 
Seventh, or The Princess 

Royal's 85. 

First, or Royal Dragoons . 85. 
Second (Scots Greys) . . 8«. 
Third, or King's Own Light 

Dragoons Bs, 

Fourth (Queen's Own) Doi Bs, 



Sixth (Inniakillinff),2ndR 
Seventh, The Queen's Ow 

Hussars 

Eighth, The King's R07] 

Lrish 

Ninth, Queen's Royal Lai 

cers * 

Tenth, Prince of Wales 

Own Royal Hussars . 
Eleventh (Prince Albert 

Own) Hussars . . 
Twelfth (The Prince 

Wales's Royal) Lanca 
Thirteenth Light Dragoo 
Fourteenth, The King's D 
Fifteenth, The King's Hn 

sars 

Sixteenth, The Queen 

Lancers .... 
Seventeenth Lancers 



Infantry. 



1st, The Royal Regiment, 

2nd Edit I2s. 

2nd, The Queen's Royal . 8*. 

3rd, The Bufis .... 125. 

4th, The King's Own . . 8*. 

6th, Northumberland Fu- 
siliers Bs, 

6th, Royalist Warwickshire 8«. 

7th, Royal Fusiliers . . 8*. 

8th, The King's . . . . 8«. 

9th Foot 85. 

10th Ditto Bs, 

11th Ditto Bs, 

12th Ditto Bs. 

13th, Prince Albert's Own Bs, 

14th Foot 6s, 

16th Ditto Bs. 

16th Ditto Bs. 

17th Ditto Bs. 

18th, The Royal Irish . . 8*. 

19th Foot Bs. 



20th Foot .... 
2l8t Royal N. B. Fusilie 
22nd Foot . . . 
23rd, R. Welsh FusiHen 
31st Foot .... 
34th Ditto .... 
42nd, Royal Highland 
46th Foot .... 
63rd Ditto .... 

66th (Pompado\irs) 
6l8tFoot. , . . 
67th Ditto . . . 
70th Ditto .... 
"Tlst, Highlanders . 
72nd, Duke of Alban 

Own Highlanders 
73rd Foot .... 
74th, Highlanders . 
86th, R. County Down 
88th, Connaught Rangei 
92nd, Highlanders . . 



Record of the Royal Mihtary Academy 

1741 to 1840. Edited* \>y Captwn "B. ^E*x«isrs-^\Vnwic 
/ Artillery, Imperial Quarto. CoVo\]aed "gV^x^* *^v^*. 

Fabxsk & Co. MVmax:rlAbwry,VIAt»^Ma^t^^*a««^ 



